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The March number of Godey’s [Magazine will contain, as special 
features: Famous Women Series—No. II.; Helen, of Troy, by Dr. Miller, with 
superb illustrations; illustrated poem by Newman; Greek Sculpture by 
Hughes—illustrated, and a continuation of the Fair Women Series (the 
subject for this number being the Fair Women of England). Besides these 
there will be short stories, poems, accounts of travel, book reviews, etc. 

Godey’s Fashions, which have successfully represented the different 
changes in feminine fancies for sixty-four years, will, in the March number 
of Godey’s, contain a forecast of the Spring styles. In this department, 
which is peculiarly interesting to women, will also be found valuable hints 
on household decoration, the care of flowers, etc. 

Godey’s Magazine is published eyerywhere on the 23d of the pre- 
ceding month. The subscription price is one dollar per year, payable 
in advance, including postage to any part of the United States, Mexico, and 


Canada. Foreign postage, 72 cents a year. Send for our special rates to 


agents, and for clubs of five or ten. 


The Godey Company, 
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Over half a century has passed since its first number appeared, and 
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of literary excellence which has characterized it from the beginning. 
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By W. Amberg. 
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SAPPHO—THE 
‘**—Still, like sparkles of Greek fire, 
Burns on through ‘Time.” 


APPHO was born in Mitylene, the 
capital city of the island of Les- 
bos, in the Cyclades, some time 

near the close of the seventh century B. 
C.—672 BL. C. is the date fixed by some. 
During her life-time Jeremiah began to 
prophesy (628 B. C.), Daniel was carried 
into captivity (606 B. U.), and Nebu- 
chadnezzar laid siege to and finally cap- 
tured Jerusalem (587 B. C.). Solon 
was at this period making laws at 
Athens, and ‘Tarquinius Priscus was 
ruling at Rome. Gautama, the founder 
of Buddhism, was not yet born. 

The tendency of modern research 
seems more and more inclined to em- 
phasize the fact that neither Sappho, 
Aspasia, nor Cleopatra were women of 
unusually, or even regularly, beautiful 
features. Among five hundred Athe- 
nian women Phidias could not find 
a single model for his statue of Mi- 
nerva. 

Their chief charm was intellectual— 
the possession of ‘fan immensity to 
give,” as Plutarch expresses it, in the 
way of grace and accomplishment. 
“The light that never was on sea or 
land” no doubt rendered them often 
radiantly and bewilderingly beautiful. 
Madame de Staél, whose dominion over 
the hearts of all those with whom she 
came in contact is well known, declared 
that she would surrender all her gifts 
and learning for beauty. This brilliant 
woman was not unusually beautiful in 
features. She probably would have 
found all her kingdom slipping away 
from her had her wish been granted. 
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AND THE TIME. 


Sappho herself declares that 
‘** Beauty, fair flower, upon the surface lies, 

But worth with beauty e’en in aspect 

vles. 

Ovid speaks of Sappho as ‘* short and 
dark.” ‘yrianus Maximus, who wrote 
in the time of the Antonines, refers to 
heras ‘small and swarthy.” Alcaeus 
addresses her as ‘* violet-crowned, pure, 
sweetly smiling Sappho.” 

Plato applies the word * kalé” to 
her appearance. ‘The Greek word is 
equivalent to the English word * fair.” 
This adjective, as is well known, is em- 
ployed as alike descriptive of a blonde 
or of a brunette, and is often used as an 
evasion of any description, just as we 
use the word ‘‘ fair” when speaking of 
a woman who is pleasing and attractive 
in face and manner, but who lacks any 
striking beauty of feature. 

If the testimony of antiquity is pure- 
ly negative as regards Sappho’s personal 
appearance, it is unanimous in respect 
to her intellectual and artistic gifts. 
Just as Homer was known as ** the poet,” 
so Sappho was distinctively designated 
as ‘the poetess.” Solon, upon hearing 
for the first time one of her metrical 
compositions, prayed that ‘he might 
not see death until he had committed 
it to memory.” Plato yielded her the 
rank of sage as well as that of poet. 
Aristotle regarded her as equal to Ho- 
mer. Strabo described her genius as 
transcendent and superhuman. 

Other authorities speak of her as a 
joint foster-child of Venus, Cupid, and 
the Graces ; as combining in her person 
the twin characters of Museand Venus. 
Six comedies were composed in her 
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The Halls of Sappho 


name, and as many or more histories 
founded upon her life. William Mure 
himself, who, if a just, was certainly 
far from a lenient, or generous, critic 
of the poetess, declares: ** If, however, 
the brilliancy and beauty of the passages 
which have been preserved may be taken 
as a criterion of the general character 
of the collection, Sappho, as the poet of 
Love and the Graces, may still be pro- 
nounced unrivalled by any successor, - 
male or female, among the numbers 
who, in different ages and countries, 
have competed with her for the palm.” 

There have been so many side lights 
thrown upon her history by the various 
philosophers, historians, dramatists, and 
poets of her time that we are fully ac- 
quainted with her family connections, 
and the general course of her life in Les- 
bos. Suidas says that Sappho ‘* mar- 
ried one Cercolas, a man of great wealth, 
who sailed from Andros,” and, he adds, 
‘she had a daughter by him, Cleis.” 
Sappho mentions thisdaughter by name 
in Fragment 85, which is fair reason to 
take it for granted that she did have a 
daughter. She never mentions her hus- 
band. Referring to this reputed Cerco- 
las and the other reputed Phaon, Profes- 
sor Felton claims that her husband was 
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By C. von Hafften. 


reduced to a mere name (‘* the husband 
of Sappho” ), and that a myth was in- 
carnated into a lover. 

If we can imagine Sappho to be a 
brilliant and highly gifted woman of 
the present day, whose interests are dif- 
ferent from those of her husband, who 
does not feel any great love for him, 
and who, though supported by him, yet 
lives, we will say, abroad, with her own 
circle of friends, and pursues her own 
“‘fads” there, it does not follow that 
we should regard such a woman as at 
allimmoral. We certainly should not so 
regard her if there were no indiscretions 
accepted as connected with her name. 
Of the various lesser Greek poets repre- 
sented as devoted to her by the comic 
dramatists of Athens, Archilochus died 
before she was born, Hipponax was born 
after she died, and Anacreon was only 
two years old when she was forty-eight. 

The splendor of her talents and the 
charm of her conversation had attracted 
to her residence at Mitylene, from all 
parts of Greece, a number of women of 
like tastes to her own. These formed 
an association devoted to the pursuit of 
every refined and elegant pleasure, ar- 
tistic as well as social and intellectual. 
This was an institution with no exact 
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parallel in Grecian history, and the pre- in Greek. Professor Felton raises three 
cise character of the relation subsisting objections to the intimacy of Sappho 
between its members has afforded afield and Phaon, and the former’s suicide 
fertile only in an endless crop of discus- by the ‘* Leucadian Leap.” 


sion. I. There is not a single mention of 
The man who in popular tradition held = Phaon in her works. 
the longest sway over the affections of II. The epithet “elderly,” which she 


Sappho was a Lesbian called Phaon. He applies to herself, would make it appear 
first responded to her ardor, but eventu- that she had outlived any such youthful 
ally cooled down and deserted her. This passion. 
youth, resident in Mitylene, & 
was mythologically reputed, 
through his own attractive- 
ness or on account of certain 
services which he had ren- 
dered Venus, to have so won 
the heart of that powerful 
goddess that she endowed | 
him with surpassing beauty, ! 
and with irresistible power 
over the affections and per- 
sons of women, in whatever 
mode he chose to exert it. 
The Attic comedians repre- 
sented this Phaon as becom- 
ing involved in much in- 
convenience by the boon of 
Venus, owing to the impossi- 
bility of accommodating the 
numerous maidenly claims 
upon his attention ; and as 
finally undertaking, in de- 
spair, a journey into the 
wilds of Acarnania, in order 
to avoid the importunities | 
of the Lesbian ladies. This 
was what Mr. Weller would 
no doubt have called a case 
of ‘‘inadwertent captiwa- 
tion.” Here he occupied 
himself in founding the tem- 
ple of Apollo Leucas. He 
was, however, according to 
the legend, pursued into his 
retreat by crowds of his ad- 
mirers ; and those whose ad- 
vances he still repelled, Sap- 
pho probably among the rest, 
threw themselves over the 
Leucadian Cliff into the sea. 
There is every reason to 
suppose that this Phaon was 
entirely mythological, and 4 
simply typical of the pre- , 
historic relations of Aphro- 
dite and Apollo, who was ‘ , 
styled Phaéthon or Phaon Sappho —By | . Perrault 
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III. Although her Sapphics evince 
enough passion to burn up a whole 
“Court of Love,” they never even 
broach the question of self-destruction. 

The Leueadian Cape (now knewn as 
Cape Ducato, on Santa Maura, one of 
the Jonian Isles) is thus splendidly 
described by Menander : 





Statue of Sappho in the Vatican, Rome. 


‘““Where yonder cliff rears high its crest in 
air, 
White glittering o'er the distant wave, 
Where Sappho, headlong, in a briny 
grave, 
Entombed with frantic plunge her love 
and her despair.” 


And of Childe Harold Byron wrote : 
«“‘But when he saw the evening star above 
Leucadia’s fair projecting rock of woe, 
And hailed the last resort of fruitless 
love.” 
The ‘‘ Leucadian Rite,” which was 
the name given to the leap from the 


SAPPHO—THE WOMAN AND 
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cliff. was of very ancient origin. This 
promontory acquired its name from its 
whiteness, and supported a temple of 
Apollo. Human sacrifices formed a 
main part of Apollo’s early barbarous 
worship. This was owing to his char- 
acter as ‘* Destroyer,” or ‘* Avenger.” 
Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities re- 
ports this ** sacrificial rite” 
ws prevalent in many Greek 
sanctuaries up to a much 
later date than the time of 
Sappho. 

The sacrifice at Cape Leu- 
was rather to Nemesis 
than to Apollo, a human 
victim of the latter being 
tossed from the cliff into 
the sea. At the times of 
which we are writing, the 
sacrifice had lost all of its 
inhuman qualities. Where 
compulsory, the victims 
were criminals, whose lives 
were already forfeit to the 
State, while in the case of 
voluntary devotees, whether 
from enthusiasm, blighted 
affection, or gain, precau- 
tions were always taken to 
prevent fatal results Blad- 
ders, parachutes, or artificial 
wings were so attached to 
the body as to break effectu- 
ally the force of the fall, and 
boats were stationed below 
so as to pick up the victims 
after their first plunge. 
Among celebrated charac- 
ters of antiquity who made 
this leap unprotected were 
Calcye, a beautiful nymph, 
who selected thus to end an 
existence rendered unendurable by the 
pangs of a hopeless passion, and Ar- 
temisia of Halicarnassus, an ally of 
Xerxes in his invasion of Greece. One 
Maces, of Buthrotum, a town on the 
coast of Epirus, leaped from the Cape 
no less than four times, with due pre- 
cautions, of course, and gained thereby 
the epithet of ‘‘ White Cliff.” The 
volume of modern testimony repudiates 
the idea that Sappho made the ** Leu- 
cadian Leap.” 

The controversy over the moral and 
social character of Sappho has been long 
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Sappho.—By Wilhelm Volz. 


and bitter. Welcker, a German com- 
mentator on Grecian literature and an- 
tiquities, published in 1816 an essay 
entitled ‘‘Sappho Vindicated from a 
Prevailing Prejudice.” It was the fruit 
of an exhaustive investigation, and in- 
fluenced fine scholars profoundly. 
Bishop Thirlwall says: ‘‘The ten- 
dencies of Sappho, whose character has 
been rescued, by one of the happiest 
efforts of modern criticism, from the 
unmerited reproach under which it had 


labored for so many centuries, appear 








THE TIME. 


to have been no less pure 
than glowing.” 

Felton declares that ‘‘ she 
shared the fortunes of otherg 
of her sex endowed, like her, 
with God’s richest gifts of 
intellect and heart, who have 
been the victims of remorse- 
less calumny for asserting 
the prerogative of genius 
and daring to compete with 
man in the struggle for 
fame and glory.” 

The conclusions reached 
by Mr. William Mure of 
Scotland, however, are dif- 
ferent from those of Welcker, 
Thirlwall, and Felton. 

It is probable that truth 
lies midway between the ex- 
tremes of the controversy. 
The safest data for rating 
the moral character of Sap- 
pho, when conservative com- 
mentators vary so widely, are 
the tendencies of her own 
writings in so far as they are 
preserved to us. Now an ex- 
amination of all the ‘* Frag- 
ments” could not by any 
stretch of the imagination 
be said to stamp the poetess 
as an altogether discreet and 
self-controlled woman. Her 
most passionate utterances, 
however, do not exceed that 
open adoration of the beau- 
tiful in nature and art which 
was prevalent at her time 
and found in Plato, Aristo- 


he oe tle, and Socrates willing ad- 


_, vocates. 
That which would not be 
mentioned by the most plain- 
spoken and unconventional person of 
the present day in general society was 
probably matter of common parlance 
in Sappho’s day—uttered without 
thought of wrong. And it may with 
much propriety be said that Macaulay’s 
defence of Machiavelli applies with 
singular directness to Sappho. The 
estimate of history must judge of the 
poetess in the light of the times in 
which she lived, and after all is said, 
the admissions of Mure must have a 
considerable amount of weight, that 








Sappho and Alcaeus.—By H. Burck, 
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Sappho. By N. Sichel 


her indulgence of every appetite, sensual own peculiar refinement of taste, exclu- 
or intellectual, while setting at naught sive of every approach to low excess or 
ull moral restraints, was marked by her _ profligacy. 


S. MILLINGTON MILLER, M.D. 


A DEAD DREAMER. 


No place in this work-a-day world had he ; 

While others struggled, he stood one side 
And dreamed dreams high as eternity, 

So who will sorrow that he has died ? 
And yet in the midst of the sordid strife 

One brave heart faltered, and, whispering, said : 
‘‘How tawdry the glittering prizes of Life, 

Since he is dead !” 


JOHN Henry Dicx. 
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PRIVATE PICTURE GALLERIES IN THE UNITED S$ 


IV. 
SOME NOTES ON THE PICTURES IN THE COLLECTION OF MR. A. A. MUNGER, OF 
CHICAGO, ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHS DIRECT FROM PAINTINGS. 


By W. A. Cooper. 


AKOVISKI, the great Russian 
historical and genre painter, is 


represented in this collection 
by the suberb portrait of a Russian 
princess, Alexandrovna, a masterpiece 
of lighting, color, and expression. 

It is oval in shape, and nearly life 
size, and shows the careful handling of 
the trained artist. 

It is powerfully lighted, even Rem- 
brandtish, in its strong contrasts of 
light and shade, but is re- 
lieved by the brilliant col- 
oring of the drapery, the 
warm, transparent tones of 
the back ground, as well as 
the sweet expression of this 
charming woman. It is the 
brightest picture in this 
gallery, and rivals any we 
have seen abroad by this 
master. 

Konstantine 
was born at Moscow, and 
studied both at the Moscow 
and the St. Petersburg Acad- 
emy. At the latter, where 
he is now a professor, his 
first great picture was shown, 
and won the second prize. 
It was a large historical 


Makoviski 


painting representing the 
‘“‘ Assassination oi Czar 
Fedor Borissovish.” In 1886 


he exhibited another large 
canvas, the ‘* Carnival in St. 
Petersburg,” which was pur- 
chased by the late Czar. 
Another, and a very impor- 
tant work of his, is owned in 
New York by Mr. Charles 
W. Schumann, a ‘ Russian 
Wedding Feast.” 

But Makoviski is better 
known by his portraits of 


the celebrated personages of Russia, and 
in the Salon of this year is represented 
by a “Family Portrait.” He has a 
Medal of 1889, given in Paris, where he 
resides. 

«The Wrestler’s Challenge” is by 
Mihaly Munkacsy, who has _ been 
greatly honored among artists, and by 
Hungary — in calling him after his 
native place. His real name is Michael 
Leib. He was bornin Munkacsy, Hun- 





Preparing the Sermon.-- By Jose Frappa. 
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gary, and this delicate but almost obso- 
lete compliment was accorded him for 
his great talent and untiring ambition. 

He studied in Munich, Vienna. and 
Diisseldorf, and finally went to Paris, 
where his great genius was soon recog- 
nized. Ilis earlier efforts were crude, 
but always strong and realistic. The 
picture thit won him his first honors 
and brought him at once prominently 
before the world was the ** Last Day 
of «a Condemned Man.” now owned by 


Mr. H. C. Gibson, of Philadelphia. 


Kmile Bergerat, an eminent writer, de- 
clared it to be ‘‘ one of the best pieces 
of painting that Paris had seen these 
twenty years.” 

“The Wrestler’s Challenge,” in Mr. 
Munger’s gallery, is a large painting on 
wood, and, like ** The Pawn Shop,” by 
the same artist, is wondrously realistic 
and strong in character painting. Both 
have been reproduced many times, and 
by all the known processes, and are 
generally well known. 

An entirely different picture is 





Alexandrovna.—By Konstantine Makoviskt. 


Another of his most popular paint- 
ings, ‘‘ Christ before Pilate,” also 
owned in the United States, was ex- 
hibited in New York in 1886, during 
the artist’s visit to this country, and is 
well known by the many etchings and 
gravures that are sold everywhere of it. 
But the picture in the Lenox Library, 
in New York, ‘* Milton Dictating Par- 
wise Lost to His Daughters,” is with- 
out doubt his greatest creation. It 
won him the Medal of Honor at the 
Paris Exhibition in 1878, and M. 





‘* Needlessly Anxious,” by Ernst Zim- 
merman, of Munich, also an historical 
and genre painter. The story he tells 
is « sweet one to the anxious mother, 
who is relieved by the assuring smile of 
the kind old family doctor. The pict- 
ure is delicately painted, clear in tone 
and color, bright as to light, and full 
of expression and feeling. The artist 
belongs to a family of painters, having 
been a pupil of his father, Sebastin 
Zimmerman, of Munich, who was a 
professor in the Academy. He also 








The Wrestler's Challenge.—By M. Munkacsy. 
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studied in Venice and Paris, and has 
wonderful power as a colorist. His 
pictures do not convey nor show the 
teaching of the Munich school. The 
one in Mr. Munger’s collection shows, 
rather, by its delicate handling, the 
grace and feeling of the Venetian 
school, by which all of his later works 
have been influenced. 

His ‘* Travelling Menagerie,” owned 
by Mrs. D. D. Colton, of San Francisco, 
is one of his best works in this country. 
He has received medals in Munich and 
Berlin. 

Mr. Munger has a small replica, on 
porcelain, of ‘‘ La Notte,” by Antonio 





the light—the ineffable, heavenly light 
that emanates from the child Christ 
and is reflected up into the face of the 
Virgin Mother. <A secondary light, 
from a group of angels, lends a beau- 
tiful effect to the picture. Although 
everything else is in shadow, wonderful 
detail is apparent on close inspection. 

Menge says, ‘** The beauty, grace, and 
finish of the picture are admirable, and 
every part is executed in a peculiar and 
appropriate style.” 

Opie, the English artist and lecturer, 
speaking of this work, justly observes : 
‘*In the Notte, where the light diffused 
over the piece emanates from the Child, 














The Railway Train.—By Jean Rickard Goubie. 


Allegri, called Correggio, from his na- 
tive place, being one of the few old 
masters honored by this distinction. 
He was one of the trio that gave to Ital- 
ian art new life. Raphael was the master 
of expression, Titian of color, and Cor- 
reggio of chiaroscuro, or light and shade. 
<‘La Notte,” or ‘The Nativity,” now 
in the Dresden Gallery, is his most 
famous work, and the one we here re- 
produce is in every respect, except size, 
like the original. It possesses this ad- 
vantage over the many fine engravings 
extant of this wonderful picture—that 
it has the colorand feeling of Correggio. 
The first thing that entrances one is 





he has embodied a thought at once 
beautiful, picturesque, and sublime ; an 
idea which has been seized upon with 
such avidity, and has produced so many 
imitations, that no one is accused of 
plagiarism. ‘The real author is forgot- 
ten, and the public, accustomed to con- 
sider this incident as naturally a part of 
the subject, have long ceased to inquire 
when or by whom it was invented.” 
The picture was originally painted as 
an altar piece for the Pratoneri Chapel 
in the Church of St. Prospero, at Reg- 
gio, and from a contract made with 
Alberto Pratonero, which still exists, 
Correggio received the munificent sum 








Needlessly Angjous.—By Ernst Zimmerman. 
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of one hundred and four dollars for this 
masterpiece. 

It eventually went into the Duke of 
Mantua’s collection, and finally to the 
Dresden Gallery, where it has the place 
of honor. 

The canvas is nine by six, but by the 
wonderful handling of light and shade 
(until now entirely unknown among 
painters) the picture suggests wonderful 
proportions, and great breadth and per- 
spective. It is the first time the master 
tries his new principle of chiaroscuro, 
and the subject is worthy of it. In his 
hands the stable becomes a palace and 
the Child a king—yes, part of the Di- 
vinity—and the shepherdess shades her 
eyes from the brightness of divine light. 
The conception is grand, and grace and 
beauty abound through all the picture. 

When Titian first saw the great works 
of Correggio at Parma, the grand fres- 
coes in the cupolas of the Church of 
St. John’s and of the Cathedral, he 
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said: ‘* Were I not Titian, I should 
wish to be Correggio.” 

No one has ever approached Correg- 
gio in beauty, grace, and mellowness of 
color, and these, with his charming 
chiaroscuro, give an harmonious and 
exquisite fulness which we do not tind 
in the works of any other old masters. 

His ‘* Magdalen,” in the National 
Gallery, is of surpassing beauty, and in 
depth of color, mellowness, and master- 
ly lighting shows him at his best. lis 
greatest work, however, is the painting 
the ‘‘Assumption of the Virgin Mary,” 
in the cupola of the Cathedral at Par- 
ma. She is represented as in the clouds, 
rising to meet Christ, surrounded by 
the heavenly choir of angels. It is in 
fresco, and is fairly well preserved. It 
took seven years to paint it, and Correg- 
gio only received two thousand dollars 
for it. 

The history of his early struggles, his 
great love of drawing, the opposition of 
his father, and the fortunate 
meeting with his kind teach- 
er; the sale of his first 
painting, and the happiness 
it brought to his family, 
are matters of history, and 
of great interest and im- 
portance to all students and 
lovers of art. 

A very refreshing picture 
is ** French Fishing Boats,” 
by Jean Antoine Gudin, 
which is evidently painted 
at his best period. He was 
the favorite pupil of Girodet, 
who studied under David, 
that high priest of classicism, 
and whose picture the 
““Scene of the Deluge,” in 
1806, bore the honors away 
from David, who showed his 
great picture the ‘* Sabines.” 
Gudin early threw off the 
teachings and influences of 
Girodet, and became an en- 
thusiastic romanticist. He 
painted eighty large pictures 
for the French Government 
at Versailles, but they are 
not considered by any means 
his best work. He gained 
considerable notoriety and 
prestige by being made 










































The Nativity. By Correggio. 
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French Fishing Boats.—Jean Gudin. 


Marine Painter at the Court of Louis 
Phillippe, and of Napoleon III., for 
whom he painted his greatest picture, 
the *‘ Arrival of Queen Victoria at 
Cherbourg, 1862.” 

The picture in Mr. Munger’s collec- 
tion, although a small canvas, is full of 
vigor, strength, and color. The boats 
are admirably painted, the sky is su- 
perbly done, and, as in Isabey’s marines, 
au warm tone or color pervades the 
whole. And, as in Isabey’s too, he does 
not spare the paint, but puts it on in- 
telligently, and it is this that gives his 
pictures such strength. He was born 
at Paris, in 1802, and has received much 
distinction at the hands of his country- 
men and government. The Legion of 
Honor in 1828, Officer in 1841, and 
Commander in 1855. 

A much younger man is Jean Rich- 
ard Goubie, who is called the horse 
painter of the nobility, as his horses are 
not only always well formed, but have 
an air of high breeding, and their riders 
show their breeding, too, and sit their 
horses admirably. ‘This is particularly 
noticeable in his painting in the Salon 


of 1893, called ‘* A Meeting,” for 
which he received most favorable criti- 
cism. A group of two ladies and a 
gentleman splendidly mounted are en- 
joying a chat under the bluest of skies, 
all showing the essence of refinement 
and culture. 

In Mr. Munger'’s picture ‘* The 
Railway Train,” the horses in action, 
and under the sudden impulse of fear, 
are well drawn, and depict the incident 
splendidly. The sturdy wheel horses 
are in touch with the driver, and are not 
in the least disturbed by the young and 
fractious leaders. The picture is light 
and cheerful in color, and ranks with 
many of his better-known pictures, 
such as ‘*On the Way to the Fair,” 
‘*Spring,” and ‘* Wedding Journey.” 
Goubie was born at Paris, in 1842, was 
a pupil of Géréme, and has exhibited 
in the Salon since 1874, when he re- 
ceived his first medal. 

A very decorative and dainty paint- 
ing, ‘*‘ Between Love and Riches,” by 
Anatoie Vely, is brilliant in color and 
delicate in sentiment, and, like his 
‘* Lucia di Lammermoor,” and ‘* Awak- 








Between Love and Riches.—Anatole Vely, 
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Cattle at Rest.—By Rosa Bonheur. 


ening of the Heart,” shows poetic feeling 
of a high order. 

He was a pupil of the Valenciennes 
Academy, and of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, and won medals in 1874 and in 
1880. 

Many of his paintings are in America. 
His ** Speaking Well,” in the Metro- 
politan Museum, is one of his best, and 
another important work is his ** Death 
of Abel,” but the pictures he is best 
known by in this country are ‘‘ Mater 
Dolorosa” and ‘* Magdalen.” These 
have been reproduced in so many ways 
that they are as well known and appre- 
ciated in the hamlet as in the palace. 

One of the strongest and most at- 
tractive pictures in this collection is 
‘Preparing the Sermon,” by José 
Frappa, a large canvas, full of spirit 
and feeling, splendidly 





arms, his face wreathed in 
smiles in anticipation of the 
royal feast in store for him, 
and is one of the best of his 
works, and favorably re- 
ceived by the critics. Ile 
had Honorable Mention in 
the Salon of 1881, and a 
medal of the third class in 
1889. Mr. Munger is fort- 
unate in having so excellent 
& specimen as ‘* Preparing 
the Sermon.” 

The only water color in 
this admirable collection is 
by Vibert, the greatest satir- 
ical and humorous painter 
of the age. In 1867 he, with 
four others, Leloir, Berne - Bellecour, 
Worms, and a Spanish painter of great 
merit, Zamacois, started the first Society 
of French Aquarellists, spurred on by 
the clever water colors of Fortuny,which 
were then exhibited at Goupil’s.  Vi- 
bert’s first seventeen water colors were 
sold to Goupil at a very low price. The 
society grew, and now numbers many 
of the leading artists of France, like 
Detaille, Manet, Chevilliard, and the 
genial Jacque. 

His most noted works are “ The Roll 
Call,” ‘* After the Pillage,” and a hu- 
morous satire of great merit, the ‘* Com- 
mittee on Immoral Books,” where two 
monks are burning condemned books. 
which they, of course, read first. ‘+ A 
Schism in the Church,” which is prob- 
ably better known from the reproduc- 








handled as to technique 
and color, and well 
posed. This very clever 
genre artist delights in 
depicting the humorous 
side in the life of the 
priest and monk, and 
does it daintily, without 
the shadow of caricature, 
and his creations are as 
well known as Vibert’s 
cardinals, with their 
bright red robes. 

His picture called “A 
Mendicant,” in the 
Salon of last year, shows 
a jolly monk carrying 
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Sheep.—By C. Van Leemputien. 
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The Trial of Pierrot.—By J G. Vibert. 
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An Unintentional Compliment. 


tions, represents a luxurious room in 
the palace of the Cardinal, who has had 
a heated discussion with a bishop. 
They are seated back to back, too angry 
for words. 

Vibert, aside from his coloring, is ex- 
ceedingly clever in expression, and his 


faces tell the story ata glance. In Mr. 
Munger’s picture, ‘* The Trial of Pier- 
rot,” the comfortable-looking counsel- 
lor-at-law is appealing to the judge on 
behalf of his unfortunate client, un- 
conscious of the damaging testimony 
which the dumb witnesses are giving all 


the time. The effect is amusing in the 
extreme. 

He was born at Paris, in 1840, and 
was a pupil of the Kcole des Beaux 
Arts and of Barrias. 

A very small picture indeed is C. Van 
Leemputten’s ‘‘Sheep,” painted on 
wood, and only about 7 x 9 inches, but 
what depth, color, and strength! and 
how quiet and restful the scene! It is 
midday ; the sheep are drowsy, and are 
resting peacefully and secure. The 
shepherd is dozing after his noontide 
meal, and his ever-watchful dog has 











The Reconnaissance.—By Edouard Detai!'e 
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entire charge, and is on the alert. In 
the-distance is the village chureh ; that 
completes the pastoral scene. 

The grouping is admirable, and the 
sheep. strong and richly painted, while 
the sky is a soft and hazy blue, with 
patches of white clouds floating lazily 
away. Of the three sheep pictures in 
Mr. Munger’s collection this is by far 
the best, and stamps Leemputten as an 
artist of great merit. 

Another small picture, but a gem, is 

The Chant,” by A. Fabbi, an artist 
with great qualities and possibilities in 
him, but searcely known in this coun- 
try. Certainly his paintings are rarely 
seen here, and very little can be found 
out about him. 

The picture of a Capuchin monk and 
uw layman practising their chant from 
an old illuminated missal is strong in 
character painting and very realistic, 
and suggests the choir loft of an old 
cathedral or monastery. The coloring 
is exceptionally good, and the tech- 


nique and expression make it worthy of 
a place in any collection. 
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The group of ‘‘Cattle at Rest,” by 
Rosa Bonheur, is a superb example of 
the sturdy mountain cattle she so loves 
to paint. ‘They are natural and easy in 
pose, splendidly drawn, and more deli- 
cately painted than many of her earlier 
works, while the landscape, with the 
bright green grass and mountain flow- 
ers, and the bluest of skies, with the 
snow-capped Alps in the distance, make 
it a picture worthy of the woman whom 
Hammerton calls ‘the most accom- 
plished female painter who ever lived.” 

This picture was painted in 1885, 
when the artist was in her sixty-third 
year, forty years after winning her first 
medal, and twenty years after receiving 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor from 
the hands of the Empress Eugene, who 
drove to her studio and surprised the 
artist at her easel, and pinned the cov- 
eted prize on her working blouse—the 
first woman to receive this distinction. 

She was a pupil of her father, Ray- 
mond Bonheur, who lived at Bordeaux, 
and who was a Jandscape and portrait 
painter of considerable merit. 
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By A Fabbi. 





A Venetian Dame 
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The Piece in Danger.—By De Neuville, 
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known as 
Nihilism ; a change the more remark- 
able because, while in Europe socialis- 
tic movements have generally developed 
into anarchy, Russian Nihilism—in its 
inception nothing if not anarchistic 
has by degrees merged itself in the Rad- 
ical Party, an organization which pro- 
fesses to aim at the establishment of a 
representative government, if possible, 
by ‘‘constitutional ” agitation only. 
The contrast, indeed, seems striking, 
when we recall the early days of Nihil- 
ism, its deeds of blood and violence, and 
the equally drastic measures of repres- 
sion used by the Government of the 
Czar. Europe, aghast at the crimes of 
Russian revolutionists, predicted a dark 
future for their country, and yet to- 
day, while the Occident is beset by anar- 
chists, in Russia we behold the party of 
destruction giving way to one of recon- 
struction. 

In order to convey an intelligent idea 
of the whole question as it exists to-day, 
it is essential to recall the early phases 
of Nihilism itself, the spirit which ani- 
mated it, and the specific purpose for 
which it was called into being. There 
were revolutionary movements in Rus- 
sia prior to the reign of Alexander 
II., but what the world, during the 
past quarter of a century, has been ac- 
customed to recognize by the name of 
Nihilism may be said to have originated 
about the year 1862. It was then that 
higher education was first placed within 
the reach of all; that the restriction 
limiting the number of students in any 
one college to three hundred was with- 
drawn ; and that at St. Petersburg and 
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Moscow alone from one thousand to 
twelve hundred new students flocked 
into the universities. Simultaneously 
the Ministry of Education passed un- 
der a new direction, Golovnine, a man 
noted for his liberal views, being placed 
at its head. 

These changes were destined to wield 
an influence little dreamed of. The 
severe rules concerning student disci- 
pline were radically modified by the 
broad ideas of Golovnine, and hence- 
forth the Russian student was to be- 
come more like his brethren in Ger- 
many and other parts of Europe. De- 
bating societies were organized, and a 
spirit of thought, reflection, and specu- 
lation was fostered in the minds of these 
college youths. They were now free to 
talk politics, discussion of which nat- 
urally begot theories concerning the 
institutions of their country. ‘Theory 
evolved into practice, and the evidences 
that a new and radical school of thought 
was being formed multiplied in the 
occurrence of disturbances. The latter 
caused general alarm, which culminated 
in the horror evoked by Karakossoff’s 
attempt to murder the Czar Alexander 
II., and in 1866 Minister of Education 
Golovnine resigned office. 

Count Tolstoy—not the novelist— 
succeeded Golovnine, and set to work 
at once to undo the work of his prede- 
cessor. Once more the old restrictive 
discipline was imposed upon the stu- 
dents, and important features of the 
university curriculum were altered. 
Abstract science had been the great 
study at the universities, but Tolstoy 
directed that classics should be substi- 
tuted. This came upon the students 
like a crushing blow, because, having 
devoted their time to science, they ex- 
pected to graduate in the latter. Now 
they were informed that certificates 
could not be granted to those who did 
not qualify in classics. ‘To appreciate 
the portent of this arbitrary decree 
fully, it must be understood that the 
majority of the students, unlike their 
fellows in England and A: .czica, were 
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poor, and sought admission into the 
Civil Service of the Empire. At this 
period, too, the avenues open to young 
men in the world of commerce, or in 
the professions, were few. Those who 
felt like becoming littérateurs had an 
even worse prospect, and as for com- 
missions in the army, only persons of 
family influence had any hope of as- 
piring to them. 

So it happened that from the portals 
of the great universities there streamed 
forth upon the broad current of Rus- 
sian social life a small army of disap- 
pointed malcontents, denied the pass- 
port to legitimate employment, devoid 
of any fixed purpose or defined pros- 
pects, drifting, rudderless, whither they 
knew not. It would have been con- 
trary to the order of things human for 
any country to escape the consequences 
of such a condition, and Russia proved 
no exception. These youths naturally 
were susceptible to the temptations of 
secret societies, and, being deprived of 
a practical purpose in life, they almost 
insensibly adopted the theories of a 
few men who, though dreamers and ide- 
alists, were yet endowed with the capa- 
city for leadership. 

Meanwhile, within the walls of the 
colleges dissatisfaction grew apace 
among those who had remained in and 
those who daily augmented the under- 
graduate ranks. A great grievance had 
always existed in the presence of cura- 
tors, who, being practically representa- 
tives of the Imperial authorities, were 
invested with control over the dons of 
the universities as well as over the stu- 
dents. ‘These were generally ex-mili- 
tary officers, accustomed to the disci- 
pline and absolute authority exercised 
in the army, and under the restoration 
of the old strict rules respecting stu- 
dents, combined with the autocratic 
ways of the curators, college life was 
not an ideal existence. 

To show the caprices characteristic of 
these curators, I will quote an anecdote 
recorded of a certain Prince Galytzin, 
who once presided over Moscow Univer- 
sity: A professor fell ill, and the cura- 
tor directed that in the interim the 
invalid’s place should be filled by the 
various other professors in turn. The 
result was that one day a learned doctor 
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of theology might have been heard dis- 
coursing upon medicine, and the next 
a littérateur would be expected to en- 
lighten his audience upon the prin- 
ciples of engineering. The absurdity 
of this may be imagined. An arbitrary 
system also prevailed of exiling stu- 
dents without any specified reason, an 
interruption to their studies which fre- 
quently blighted their whole after ca- 
reer, as in the case of Solovieff, who 
endeavored to kill the late Czar’s father 
in 1879. Such were the conditions pre- 
yailing among the student element, the 
majority of whom came from the class 
of minor families, whose heads were 
subordinate officials in the Government 
service, engaged in trade, or members 
of the Jewish faith, whose occupations 
were miscellaneous, and in many in- 
stances open to question. 

At the same time the events just de- 
tailed were happening the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs had split public opinion 
into two sections, one of which wished 
to see the peasantry treated with the 
fullest measure of liberality, while the 
other favored the smallest concessions 
and the largest degree of recompense to 
the State. At the head of the liberal 
section was T'schernichevsky, a literary 
man, and the editor of the Sovrem- 
menik, a high-class review. In fact, 
the bulk of his supporters—or of the 
most talented among them—were of his 
own profession, but the party had also 
a considerable percentage of landown- 
ers. They were unanimous regarding 
their policy—the welfare of the freed 
serfs. The latter were now engaged in 
a controversy with the landlords, who 
were obliged to select one of three plans 
proposed by Government for their guid- 
ance. Some landlords wanted to con- 
cede to the wishes of the peasants on 
their estates, but the authorities could 
not permit this, lest it might create a pre- 
cedent of inequality of treatment. No 
one could be permitted to receive more 
favored treatment than his fellows. 
This was precisely the point where the 
peasants became filled with distrust. 
‘*The Little Father” (the Czar), they 
cried, ‘‘ makes us a free gift, but the 
proprietors are defeating his will!” 

The popular dissatisfaction extended 
to the political party led by T’scherni- 
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chevsky, and the extremists within its 
ranks began to urge the claims of the 
peasants more strongly than ever. These 
extremists, the younger men of the party, 
formed into a separate wing—the Land 
and Liberty Society—which finally for- 
mulated a policy aiming at the creation 
of constitutional barriers between the 
Government and the people. What had 
at first been intended as an essentially 
loyal movement, the purpose of which 
was the execution of the Czar’s will 
paramount to bureaucratic intrigues, 
thus drifted in the direction of 
political conspiracy. 
Turguenieff, the famous nov- 
elist, was a companion and 
supporter of ‘T'schernichevsky. 
He was also a contributor to 
the review conducted by the 
latter, and he published in it 
a brochure contrasting the 
characters of Don Quixote and 
Hamlet as applied to public 
men of his own day. His ar- § 
gument was that Don Quixote 
was the more admirable, be- 
cause he was a man of action. 
The world, he said, had little 
use for dreamers. ‘T'scherni- 
chevsky took offence, thinking 
the allusion was intended for 


him. ‘Turguenieff, however, 
soon produced his novel 


‘“*Fathers and Children,” in 
which he drew the character 
of Bazaroff, and for the first 
time introduced the term 
“Nihilist” in the sense in 
which itis now used. Bazaroff 
was considered by every one to 
have been meant to represent 
‘T'schernichevsky, and great of- 
fence was given, especially to 
the younger element within the 
party. 

While the members of the moderate 
faction of T'schernichevsky’s party were 
thus diverting themselves, the Land and 
Liberty section, already referred to, had 
been trying to enlist the co-operation of 
the peasantry, in whose discontent they 
thought they recognized an element of 
support. If they gave their sympathy 
to the peasants, the agitation among the 
latter might enable them to further their 
own ends. 
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It was just at this time that the rest- 
less students, with their daily increas- 
ing contingent of unemployed graduates 
and failures to graduate, found their 
way into the Land and Liberty Society. 
Their influence was such that the orig- 
inal ideas of the party became enlarged 
and radically schanged, so as to trans- 
form it into one distinctly revolution- 
ary. Nihilism, in its common accepta- 
tion, thus developed itself, calling forth 
severe reprisals on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, which, in turn, were resented 
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Tschernichevsky. 


by still more violent demonstrations 
during the reign of terror that reached 
its culminating point in the terrible 
assassination of Alexander II., in 
March, 1881. 

As to the tenets of the early Nihilists, 
they may be resuméd as follows: Baku- 
nin, who, with Herzen, Lavrof, and 
Tkatchof, stands in the foreground of 
its past as one of the creators of Nihil- 
ism, said that ‘‘No atom of the old 
world must remain, or a new one cannot 
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rise. As to Communism, it is a denial 
of freedom, as it placesall in the hands 
of the State.” Anarchy, therefore, was 
the essential principle of the creed. 
Nihilist circulars frequently enunciated 
the same doctrine: ‘‘ Nothing that is 
van be good. . . . Our mission is one 
of universal destruction.” The attacks 
on the Czars, according to other circu- 
lars, were intended to destroy the false 
spirit of reverence for persons in high 
station. Religion was simply an arti- 
ficial solace devised by man to afford 
him support during his life here, a life 
rendered wretched by the social struct- 
ure surrounding him. 

Tschernichevsky, in his novel ** What 
Is to Be Done,” draws a charming 
picture of the ideal world to be created 
when the old one is destroyed. Society, 
reconstructed and free from the curse 
of conventionalism, as we now under- 
stand the term, is pictured by the pen 
of a brilliant, enthusiastic dreamer. 

The accession of Alexander III., a 
little more than a decade ago, marked 
the commencement of that latest devel- 
opment in the story of Nihilism which 
may be said to have revolutionized the 
entire movement. Several reasons can 
be given for the change which has been 
wrought. ‘The famine prevalent at va- 
rious periods during the ten years from 
1883 to 1893 produced important alter- 
ations in the condition of the agricultu- 
ral classes. Many landowners, finding 
that they could no longer depend upon 
the profits of agriculture, transferred 
their interests to trade or manufactur- 
ing; while the farmers, for similar rea- 
sons, deserted their fields for the factory 
or workshop. The effect of this was 
primarily important, in that it brought 
a large accession to the ranks of those 
who thought. 

The members of the nobility who 
went into commerce had hitherto paid 
little or no attention to the political 
questions of the day; they were simply 
wrapped up in personal concerns, and 
their mental horizon was bounded by 
the narrow limits of questions concern- 
ing their estates. It was of far more 
importance to them to know whether the 
conditions of weather promised to be pro- 
pitious during the coming season than 
to learn the state of affairs in political 
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circles. A Nihilist outbreak in Moscow 
stirred them far less than a crop failure 
or a fallin the price of grain. 

But as soon as they went into com- 
merce all this was changed. Politics 
had now a direct bearing upon their 
own interests, and selfishness, if noth- 
ing else, would necessarily have drawn 
their attention toward the problem of 
reconstruction. It soon became clear 
to them that there was an undercurrent 
of dissatisfaction with the existing order 
of things, and by degrees they argued 
themselves into sympathy with the agi- 
tators. Almost before they knew it, 
they were enlisted in the Radical Party. 
The result of their adhesion to the 
movement was to strengthen it in a 


‘twofold sense: it obtained a numerical 


increase, and the co-operation of a large 
proportion of a social class hitherto in- 
different to its aims. From the stand- 
point of this nobility, now engaged 
in commercial pursuits, Russian trade 
could not prosper without a modifica- 
tion of the autocratic system of govern- 
ment. 

While many of the landed aristocracy 
were drifting into new pursuits and 
adopting the propaganda of the Radicals 
the farmers who had deserted the rural 
districts to seek occupation in factories 
were becoming affected by their new 
surroundings. Amid the whir of mod- 
ern machinery and the bustle of urban 
life, these transplanted moujiks expe- 
rienced new mental sensations. Their 
moss-grown minds, if I may so express 
it, were roused from the lethargy which 
had been a necessary accompaniment of 
their former mode of life. They began 
to take an interest in public affairs, and 
to argue that their own condition might 
be improved if a more representative 
form of government were to be estab- 
lished. In time, following the example 
of their betters, they too became at- 
tached to Radical doctrines. It would 
be difficult to quote a better illustration 
of the common truth, that it is associa- 
tion which makes men what they are, 
than this evolution of ideas among these 
landowners and ex-farmers. When they 
began a new life they became practically 
new men. 

The older type of Nihilism was be- 
coming less visionary and less violent in 
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its tenets; its leaders—many of whom 
were university professors and students 
imbued with ideas concerning repre- 
sentative government which they had 
acquired abroad —leaning toward a 
more moderate and practical line of ac- 
tion than any previously favored. While 
their aims continued revolutionary, they 
thus became far more definite, and it 
was decided to seek to accomplish them 
by peaceful means. So Nihilism merged 
into what may be called the revolution- 
ary wing of the great Radical Party of 
to-day, claiming a purpose identical with 
the latter —constitutional government 
of the nation. 

The regular merchant class, formerly 
stanch in its support of the autocratic 
idea, was influenced strongly by the ac- 
cession of the landowning nobility. See- 
ing the political tendency of these new 
recruits to commerce, the old represent- 
ative merchants grew interested. Here 
was something new: it was worth ex- 
amination, surely! Finally they re- 
solved to join the Radical Party them- 
selves, believing that modern conditions 
demanded representative government. 

They were impelled to this conclu- 
sion by several considerations. Russian 
commerce of to-day is more in contact 
with that of other countries than ever 
before, and the financial relations with 
Europe are so close that the leaders of 
the mercantile classes realize that the 
national credit depends upon European 
good will. Russia, they claimed, was in 
danger of losing the confidence of for- 
eign capital on account of her antiquated 
formof government. Oneantidote only 
could be found for this—reform and re- 
constitution—and the classes which cre- 
ated the wealth of the nation must be 
admitted to participation in its govern- 
ment. 

The reader will not have much diffi- 
culty in comprehending the effect pro- 
duced, in a general way, by the partic- 
ular developments described. It was 
but to be expected that the Radical 
Party of Russia, thus countenanced by 
that class so important in any country 
—the money-makers — should increase 
in general influence and in membership 
from without. Having now a simply 
defined policy, and having shown itself 
strong enough to absorb the indefinite 
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and violent element called Nihilism, the 
Radical Party attracted very many of 
the mild, peace-loving Liberals of the 
older school, who emerged from a state 
of inertia to join it as active members. 

In addition to this, the propaganda, 
its supporters claim, is spreading widely 
among the masses, an important factor 
in. the accomplishment of this result 
being, as already stated, the constant 
migration to the cities from the rural 
districts. The extent to which this is 
taking place will be obvious from the 
fact that within the past ten years the 
percentage of persons of rural origin 
living in the cities has increased from 
twelve to twenty-three. I have else- 
where explained that these ex-ruralists 
are peculiarly susceptible to the influ- 
ence of Radical principles, and quick to 
adopt them. Altogether, between the 
advent into mercantile life of many of 
the nobility, and their adoption, in 
common with the majority of their new 
associates, of Radicalism, the adhesion 
to the same principles of the humbler 
class of agriculturists crowding into the 
cities, and the spread of the Radical 
gospel among the masses, it seems that 
the essentials of ultimate success for a 
great social movement—unity and sym- 
pathy of classes in one common cause— 
are certainly being fulfilled to-day in 
Russia. 

What are the conditions, economic 
and social, against which the Radical 
Party of Russia is now protesting, and 
which, they profess to believe, can be 
removed by one sovereign remedy— 
constitutional or representative govern- 
ment ? Lack of liberty of speech and 
of the press, of popular representation in 
the making of laws, and of the “‘ personal 
security ” afforded by the habeas corpus 
writ, are among the chief grievances of 
these reformers. ‘They also claim that 
the Zemstvos, or councils of the nobil- 
ity, which have a local existence all over 
the country, and also the Dowmas, or 
town councils, have their powers of ex- 
pressing opinions so hedged around with 
restrictions that their usefulness is re- 
duced to a minimum. 

The Zemstvos really represent about 
the only form in which public opinion 
can now find an outlet, and as they are 
composed of men belonging to a most 
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intelligent and public-spirited class, 
their past action in the line of de- 
bate and recommendation on national 
questions is worthy special attention. 
Thirty years ago the Zemstvo of the 
Province of Moscow drew up a petition 
to the Czar praying that he would con- 
sider their request for the convention of 
a representative assembly of the people 
of Russia to discuss the question of the 
wants of the entire nation. The an- 
swer they received was that the Head of 
the State was the sole authority capable 
of deciding grave economic questions, 
and that the Zemstvos, which repre- 
sented one class, had no privilege to 
meddle with matters in which all classes 
were involved. 

The Zemstvo of St. Petersburg, in 
1866, made a formal protest against the 
restriction, by the Government, of its 
right to levy taxation for local needs. 
It was further petitioned that a general 
convention of all the Zemstvos should 
be held in order to discuss the question. 
The only result, however, of this action 
was that the Government ordered the 
temporary closing of all the assemblies 
in the St. Petersburg province, and 
some of their members were even sent 
into exile. 

During the height of the Nihilist 
agitation, Emperor Alexander II. ap- 
pealed to the people to do what they 
could toward stemming the tide of rev- 
olutionary ideas. The reply given to 
this appeal by five of the Zemstvos— 
those of Samara, Poltava, Chernigov, 
Tver, and Kharkov—is no less interest- 
ing to-day than it was at the time it was 
made. It isastriking evidence of what 
the educated element thought about the 
country’s needs. ‘These assemblies de- 
clared their conviction that ‘‘ political 
liberty and representative government ” 
alone could remedy the evil of popular 
unrest and crush out Nihilism. The 
bad effect of centralizing the adminis- 
tration of the schoolsin the Ministry of 
Education was also pointed out, and an 
opinion expressed that the local Zemst- 
vos were the proper custodians of this 
control. The judicial system and the 
restrictions on the press also came in 
for criticism. In this connection the 
wording of one of the petitions is worth 
quoting 
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‘‘The administrative practice of the 
Government undermines the sacredness 
of justice ; confidence in law, as main- 
tained by inviolate decisions of the 
courts, is shaken ; the courts and the 
law cease to safeguard the citizen who 
becomes exposed to the ill-will of an 
arbitrary administration. All this is 
only preparing the soil for subversive 
ideas. Subversive ideas might find a 
formidable enemy in the press, but the 
press, as is well known, is also deprived 
of any possibility to treat the social 
question independently, and while the 
number of clandestine publications 
grows, the organs of the legalized press 
are compelled to stop one after the 
other.” 

At St. Petersburg these petitions 
caused the authorities to declare the 
further discussion of the matter by the 
Zemstvos illegal. 

In reviewing these actions of the 
local assemblies, the fact must not be 
forgotten that they were inspired by 
men who represented the former Liberal 
Party, which is now affiliated with and 
forms a part of the great Radical move- 
ment. ‘The same class, after the lam- 
entable tragedy of March, 1881, when 
the Czar Alexander II. was assassinated 
by desperate Nihilists, again put them- 
selves upon record, at the meetings of 
the Zemstvos, concerning the condition 
of thecountry. Deeming it their a 
as they expressed it, to speak out plainly 
at such a crisis, they gave their opinion 
that mere measures of repression and 
police severity, unaided by the efforts 
of society itself, were powerless to stamp 
out Nihilism. Again they intimated 
that the will of the people, to be ex- 
pressed by popular representation, was 
the panacea. 

‘Only one path remains open: So- 
ciety must be called upon to take part 
in the struggle with the evil, then 
there can be no doubt about the issue.” 

Arrests of political suspects, which 
continue to occur in Russia, some hav- 
ing taken place even within the past few 
months, do not shake the confidence of 
those who claim that the present agita- 
tion is constitutional in method. On 
the contrary, they point to the varied 
social standing and diverse occupations 
of these latest suspects to prove that 
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the Radical Party comprises all sorts 
and conditions of people. 

These persons are said to have strictly 
limited their agitation to speaking and 
writing their political convictions. They 
seem to have formed a sort of semi-lit- 
erary debating club, and were absolute- 
ly opposed to all methods of a violent 
character. <A secret printing press was 
found in their possession, and as no 
person in Russia is allowed to print 
anything without a special Government 
permit, this press formed an important 
piece of evidence against the accused. 

The unwearying system of police es- 
pionage now, as ever, in constant active 
operation in Russia, is not considered, 
by the friends of Radicalism, to indicate 
the present existence of a violent policy 
among the agitators, nor of any such ap- 
prehension on the part of the authori- 
ties, because all political societies, no 
matter how free from the doctrine of 
force, are illegal. 

Meanwhile, those ‘‘ on the inside ” as- 
sert that the general movement for gov- 
ernmental reform is peacefully but surely 
furthering its ends, and that there is a 
prospect of a periodical being secretly 
started within the present year which 
will disseminate its doctrines through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. 
Physical force is deprecated, and the 
advocates of the Russian “liberation ” 
movement say they apprehend but one 
danger of the future adoption of a vio- 
ent policy—the institution by the Goy- 
ernment of extraordinarily severe meas- 
ures of coercion and repression. 

The government of which Nicholas 
II. is the head may not be precisely in 
accord with the ideal cherished by the 
citizens of this republic, but while we 
recognize its shortcomings, we should 
not be blind to its virtues. Though in 
certain important respects the national 
administration in Russia leans toward a 
reactionary policy, in some others it is 
distinctly progressive. The Czar, like 
his father, is humanely opposed to war 
and the sacrifice of the blood and 
treasure of his people to propitiate the 
Moloch of foreign conquest and ag- 
grandizement. 

Moreover, on every side throughout 
the great Northern Empire are visible 
signs of progress and economic develop- 
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ment. The building of railroads has 
been both projected and carried out 
upon a gigantic scale; the Trans-Si- 
berian line will, when completed, be 
one of the wonders of the world; the 
recent opening of the port of Libau, on 
the Baltic, was an event not merely 
of strategic, but of commercial, signifi- 
cance ; the efforts to guard against the 
recurrence of public suffering in case of 
famine and cholera have been untiring 
and systematic ; vast quantities of grain 
are stored according to a well-devised 
plan of distribution ; and many signs 
of the times, in brief, indicate the pros- 
ecution of a policy worthy of recogni- 
tion and praise. 

It would, of course, be an exaggera- 
tion to say that such advantages as 
these have counterbalanced the political 
wrongs wrought by the present system. 
No degree of material prosperity can 
compensate for the deprivation of the 
natural rights to which the race is heir, 
but it should ever be remembered that 
this very prosperity must necessarily 
bring in its train an elevation of the in- 
tellectual status of the nation, and that 
of itself can only mean eventual political 
emancipation. ‘ : 
V. GRIBAYEDOFF. 
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“BEAT.” 


A COMEDY IN ONE ACT, 


By Lida 


Rose 


McCabe. 


Dramatis Persone. 


BENTLEY HowAarp, representative of ‘* The Galvanizer.” 
CrosBy JENSEN, « twig of the law. 


DUDLEY, @ servant. 


SipyL VAN ZANDT, a “ bud.” 
RaAcHEL VAN Zanpt, a “ full-blown.” 


Scene: Washington Square, New York City. Drawing-room in Van Zandt 
mansion. 
Time: The present. 


Scene 1.—Sibyl, Rachel, Dudley. Rise 
of curtain finds Rachel seated at 
table, reading. Enter Sibyl in 
handsome street costwme; throws 
hat and wrap aside. 


Sibyl. Oh, such a glorious day! Can- 
ter in the park, three hours at Reily’s, 
lunch at Delmonico’s, matinée at Daly’s, 
dinner at the Waldorf, and—and—any- 
thing for me, Rachel ?—card, parcel, 
note ?—anything in general, anybody in 
particular ? 

Rachel. 1 recall neither particulars 
nor generals. Dudley may. 

Sibyl. [Impatiently ringing.| Oh, 
why can’t every day be as full of gayety, 
hilarity, spontaneous combustion ? 


Enter Dudley. 


Sibyl. [To Dudley.| Is there any 
note or parcel for me? Say yes—say 
yes, and give it to me, quick—quick ! 

Dudley. ‘* By my penny of observa- 
tion,” Miss Sibyl, not a shadow has 
darkened this door to-day save a mes- 
senger from the Club. 

Sibyl. The Club ? 
whom ? 

Dudley. Mr. Jensen. 
trunk sent to the Club. 

Sibyl. His trunk ? The Club? Mr. 
Jensen ? How extraordinary ! 

Dudley. My sentiments exactly. 

Sibyl. [ With mock dignity.] Well, I 


For whom ? From 


He wished his 


trust his lordship’s wants were duly at- 


tended to. 
Dudley. It’s not the fault of Dudley 


if Mr. Jensen was not served as becomes 
him. [ Lxit. 
Rachel. | Lightly.| Come, my dear, 


tell me what has made the day so glori- 
ous. Is there a novelty at Delmonico’s, 
Reily’s, Daly’s, or the Waldorf that you 
have not sipped at? ‘The elixir must 
have been in the company, if not in your 
own irrepressible buoyancy. 

Sibyl. Oh, there was nothing par- 
ticularly novel in it all, [sighs | now 
that it is over. One might say that it 
was an eventless day. The glory of it 
was, it moved—moved. Oh, why can’t 
everything keep on the move—move— 
move ? 

Rachel. [ Laughing.| How you would 
embarrass the advocates of ‘‘ Technique 
of Rest” and ‘‘ Power in Repose!” But 
you have yet to tell me the cause of 
this particular exhilaration. Was it the 
Bradleys ? [ Archly. | 

Sibyl. Now, my a sister, no one 
knows better than you that it is to 
‘their cook they owe their distinction, 
and to their table that people pay vis- 
its.” If there is a duller family in 
Gotham, I have yet to meet them. 

Rachel. Wow about Daly’s ? 

Sibyl. Ah, one takes away from that 
temple of the muses no more, no less, 
than one brings to it. 

Rachel. Figuratively, of course. 


* Copyricht. 1295. Acting rights reserved. 
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Sibyl. Unhappily, yes—in this in- 
stance. But it wasn’t my fault that I 
didn’t carry him off literally. 

Rachel. {| Alarmed.| Who, pray ? Do 
not leave me to infer that I am to have 
the luxury of a typical matinée girl on 
my hands. 

Sibyl. | With nonchalance.| No occa- 
sion foralarm. He was not in the cast. 
He had a box—by himself. The mis- 
ery of it! He left after the first act. 

Rachel. Do the Bradieys countenance 
such improprieties ? 
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north, the south, the east, the west, by 
Miss Propriety, alias What will Mrs. 
Grundy say ?’—and a dashing knight 
with plenty of move—move in his veins. 
The bud glances to the right to perceive 
an opera glass pursuing it from the left. 
Bud encounters the persistent lorgnette ; 
eyes meet that have met before ; a sim- 
ultaneous smile and bow, accompanied 
by duleet orchestral sighs. Enter the 


Bradley box stupid Bradshaw, with his 
spindle shanks and somnolent English 
drawl. 


The perspective is cut off. 


NS 


“His trunk?" 


Sibyl. [Aside.| I wonder if it wasn’t 
his smile that intoxicated the day and 
set my poor heart in such a flutter ? 
[ Zo Rachel.| Impropriety ? Must one 
go to the theatre with eyes and ears for 
the stage alone ? Pray, does it become 
nineteen summers to remind thirty-odd 
winters that there are more tragedies 
and comedies in the audiences of play- 
houses than on the boards ? Calm your 
nerves, my dear ; this was but a curtain- 
raiser. Dramatis persone: A bud off 
on a lark—free for once in its life from 
the vigil of afull-blown, bounded on the 


When Bradshaw removes himself the 
owner of the lorgnette has made his 
exit, leaving the bud in delicious ex- 
pectancy. Voila! [Plays piano. | 

Rachel. | With indignation.| Can I 
believe my ears? Is this the sister I 
have reared so tenderly, to confess un- 
blushingly a most flagrant breach of 
maidenly modesty? Countenancing 
the boldness of a stranger in a public 
place! How the Van Zandts’ dignity 
is fallen! 

Sibyl. [With suppressed laughter, 
continues playing.| Isit breach of good 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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manners to acknowledge the recognition 
of a gentleman to whom one has been 
formally introduced at an ‘* Assembly ” 
—introduced bya scion of the house of 
Bradley & Co.? 

Rachel. Ah! then you knew him? 
Why speak in riddles ? 

Sibyl. | Rising, goes to Rachel play- 


fully.| Ob, thou of little faith! My 


dignity is most foully impeached. 
as Ile was somebody’s col- 
ege chum, I have forgotten whose. 

Rachel. Forgive me, love. But fine 
manners in public places have so degen- 
erated in these days of license. Those 
who by reason of birth, education, and 
position should give ¢he tone to society 
are too often the first to offend. Ah! 
there is something sadly amiss in mod- 
ern breeding. But tell me what man- 
ner of youth is this to whom you have 
given me so unfavorable an introduc- 
tion ? 

Sibyl. A prince par excellence! 
Plenty of muscle and brawn and move 
—move—move. Why, he couldn’t tarry 
for a waltz even with me. An ice to- 
gether, five minutes ¢é¢e-d-téte, and he 
was gone, leaving a maiden in a day- 
dream from which she has not yet awak- 
ened. [Aside.| I wonder if it is he 
that has my mousquetaire. [ 7hrow- 
ing herself on divan.| Let me dream 
again. 


Enter Dudley with card, which he 
hands to Rachel. 


Rachel. [| Reads.| ‘Bentley How- 
ard.” 

Sibyl. Howard? [ Aside.] Can it be 
the Prince ? 

Rachel. [ Continues reading.| ‘* Rep- 
resentative of the Morning Galvan- 
izer ’’—a reporter ! 

Sibyl. [ Aside.] Oh, no; that can’t 
be he. My Mr. Howard is a gentleman. 

Rachel. |To Dudley.| A reporter ? 
To see the Misses Van Zandt? ‘There 
must be some mistake. It is father, 
and you know he is out of the city. 
Never is he at home to reporters. 

Dudley. No mistake, madam. I 
asked the gentleman twice, lest my ears 
might deceive me. He ‘desires to 
interview the Misses Van Zandt, and 
trusts they will pardon the unseasonable 


intrusion.” Those were his words; 
clean-cut as a serpent’s tooth. 

Sibyl. [Aside.| ‘The Misses Van 
Zandt.” That includes me. 

Rachel. | Deliberating.| Demand the 
nature of his errand. [zit Dudley.] 
A representative of The Galvanizer 
wishes to see the daughters of the Hon- 
orable Curlet Van Zandt? Preposter- 
ous intrusion ! 

Sibyl. Most extraordinary ! 

Rachel. | With alarm.| What can 
he want? A reporter to see the Misses 
Van Zandt ? Impertinence preposter- 
ous ! 

Sibyl. [Knitting brow in thought, 
then bursting into laughter.| Perhaps 
Paul Pry is tracing the adventures of 
Hon. Crosby Jensen’s trunk. The Gal- 
vanizer, you know, always begins or 
winds up at headquarters. 

Rachel. [Paling.| On no condition 
shall this disreputable creature enter my 

resence. Admit a reporter into one’s 
10use, I have heard my father say, and 
one jeopardizes all future privacy. They 
are as invasive as a pestilence and as dif- 
ficult to outwitasalie. [ Ringing.| Vl 
have none of them. 


Enter Dudley. 


Dudley. His errand concerns your 
personal welfare. Heasks but five min- 
utes’ audience. 

Rachel. 'The personal welfare of the 
Misses Van Zandt concerns not the 
public. Dismiss him. 

Sibyl. ee Do be civil, my dear 
sister. He can’t eat us, if he does 
‘‘roast” us. I never saw a real live 
reporter. Do let him in. It will be 
awfully jolly ! 


Enter Bentley Howard, as Dudley makes 
his exit. 


ScENE II.—Rachel, Sibyl, Howard. 


Howard. [With profound bow to 
Rachel, his back to Sibyl.| Have I the 
honor to address Miss Van Zandt ? 

Rachel. I am the lady. 

Howard. Pardon, madam, this ap- 
parently unpardonable intrusion. As 
a representative of The Galvanizer, I 
have happily or unhappily been de- 
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spatched here to learn the Misses Van 
Zandt’s version of the annoying rumors 
bruited at the Clubs. 

Rachel. Rumors? Sir, explain your- 
self, and be brief. 

Sibyl. [Aside.] His voice! His 
form! Can it be the Prince ? 

Howard. Is it possible that you have 
not heard ? I thought to be spared the 
pain of a first disclosure. 

Rachel. It is the rule of this house, 
sir, never to admit unpleasant rumor. 
If that is The Galvanizer’s errand, its 
exit is most speedily desired. 

Howard. "Tis well that you put the 
weight of your displeasure, madam, on 
shoulders so broad. Personally Ishould 
be quite unable to defend myself from 
your seeming righteous indignation. I 
am but the servant of the Managing 
Editor, who, I assure you, seeks only 
the protection of your good name. 

Rachel. [Indignantly.| The protec- 
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tion of my good name! Sir, are you 
daft ? Do you know in whose house 
you are? Whose daughter you are ad- 
dressing ? 

Howard. I would not confess to ig- 
norance of the house or presence in 
which I find myself. It is the renown 
of your distinguished father and your 
own personal worth that prompted The 
Galvanizer to send a representative to 
you before giving incredible rumor cre- 
dence in its columns. 

Rachel. Pray, what is it? Such in- 
nuendoes ! Such rudeness will drive me 
mad. Out with it! 
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Howard. Pardon me, if I think 
the rudeness has not been mine. My 


purpose is gentle. 
Rachel. | Bowing.| I stand reproved. 
Pray be seated, sir. 


[ Howard and Rachel seated. Sibyl 
slips from divan and is part- 
ly concealed behind a statue on 
a revolving pedestal, which is 


draped. 


Howard. My. Crosby Jensen, I be- 
lieve, is fortunate enough to be a mem- 
ber of your family ? 

Rachel. As my father’s protégé, and 
later his law partner, Mr. Jensen has 
made this house his home for several 
years. Our mothers were life-long 
friends. 

Howard. Is Mr. Jensen in at present ? 

Rachel. He is rarely at home at this 
hour. § [ Rings. | 


tnter Dudley. 


Rachel. [To Dudley.| Is Mr. Jensen 
at home ? I felt quite sure you made 
a mistake, Dudley. This gentleman 
wishes to see Mr. Jensen; is he at 
home ? 

Dudley. No, madam. [ Lait. 

Howard. | Rising, and with spirit. | 
The servant reported me correctly, 
madam. I called to see the daughters 
of the Honorable Curlet Van Zandt. 
To be brief, their names are unpleas- 
antly associated with one Crosby Jen- 
sen, a lawyer. Rumor has it that the 
young ladies of the household ‘hang 
upon his affections like a disease,” and 
—well, to escape polygamy, Mr. Jensen 
was forced to seek refuge at the Club. 
Matters culminated to-day when he sent 
for his trunk. ‘The most interested 
party, rumor has it, is the elder dangh- 
ter. She withheld the trunk and threat« 
ened its owner with the strong arm of 
the law. The story has been travelling 
since noon, and rumor, we know, ever 
increases in proportion to its momen- 
tum. When I left the office it was 
delectable scandal with head-lines that 
will easily run off several editions. It 
is in the interest of truth that I am 
here. 


Rachel, [Almost swooning.| Are 
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these things spoken ?—do I dream ? 
What infamous lie is this ? 

Howard. Believe me, madam, your 
humiliation in the listening is no greater 
than mine in the telling. It is to nail 
the lie in the head by a denial, an ex- 
planation from your own lips, that Iam 
here, [bowing] the unhappy bearer of ill 
tidings. Be assured my intent is hon- 
orable, despite its brutal dress. 

Rachel. { Aside.| What shall I do ? 
Was ever greater indignity heaped on 
inoffensive, helpless women ? [ 70 How- 
ard.| Pray, sir, why have you not seen 
Mr. Jensen ? 

Howard. That duty has been assigned 
to another reporter. ‘The press, you 
know, is a tribunal at which every side 
is given a hearing, and the public ren- 
ders its own verdict. 

Rachel. Sophistry! Suppose this lie 
were true, does it justify The Gal- 
vanizer in molesting the privacy of an 
honorable home to pick up crumbs to 
garnish a dish for scandal-mongers ? 
True or false, how can such a rumor in- 
terest the public ? I ask for personal 
enlightenment. 

Howard. 'The newspaper does not 
lead, it but reflects, public opinion. Its 
first duty is to report the news. 

Rachel. Granted. Tell me, now, 
wherein is the novelty of alie? Of all 
earthly commodities, is there anything 
staler ? 

Howard. The novelty is in the tell- 
ing. 

Rachel. Why not add ‘and in the art 
of telling ?” 

Howard. You did not give me time. 

Rachel. | Aside.| I wish I had not 
given you time to enter my presence. 
[Zo Howard.| To deny this infamous 
lie, you would have me believe, is ne- 
cessary for the protection of my good 
name ; to secure that denial, is the pre- 
text for your intrusion into a home 
illustrious in the social annals of New 
York for integrity and exclusiveness. 

Howard. Ah! there lies the value of 
the ‘‘story.” In proportion to the so- 
cial position of the family are its moral 
responsibility and the interest of the 
public in its ‘‘ weal or woe.” 

Rachel. 1 blush for a public that 
would rob the home and the individual 
of their privacy. My faith in human 
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‘Do you mean to publish that? ’’ 


nature will not permit me to believe 
that such a public exists—outside the 
imagination of the Managing Editor— 

Howard. |Aside.| Or the stock- 
holders. 

Rachel. and—and I blush for young 
manhood engaged in so nefarious a traf- 
fic. 

Howard. | Taking out note-book. | If 
I understand you rightly, madam, you 
desire to-morrow’s Galvanizer to state 
that the whole affair is a canard. 

Rachel. As the Misses Van Zandt 
never commit themselves on matters of 
which they are totally ignorant, they 
have positively nothing to say. 

Howard. | Making note. | Crosby Jen- 
sen has not deserted the Van Zandt 
mansion. He did not send for his 
trunk. The daughters of the house- 
hold do not ‘‘ hang like a disease upon 
his affections—” 

Rachel. | £acited.| Do you mean to 


publish that ? The Misses Van Zandt’s 
names coupled with scandal in public 
yrint ? 

Howard. | Aside.| This will make a 
stunner. [70 Lachel.| If 1 do not do 
it, somebody else will. 

Rachel. But it is a lie, sir. Why 
give groundless rumor to the public ? 

Howard. Because it already has it. 

Rachel. Wow ? 

Howard. In club and street gos- 
sip. 

Rachel. | Aside.|] Is this a night- 
mare? Something must be done. 
[Aloud.| What hour do you go to 
press ? 

Howard. About 1 A. M. 

Rachel. It is now ? 

Howard. | Looking at watch.| Near- 
ly ten. 

Rachel. [Suavely.| Will you kindly 
excuse mea moment? I wish to con- 
sult my aunt. It is possible she may 
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approve of my giving you additional 
data to embellish your ‘‘ story.” 
[ Exit. 


ScENE II].—AHoward alone. 


Howard. {Mopping his brow.| That 
woman has an unforgiving eye. She 
will die game. [Comes down to front 
of stage.| Wellsaid melancholy Jaques, 
““The world’s a stage.” If our news- 
papers had flourished in his day, I won- 
der if the immortal bard would have 
failed to add ‘‘no man plays more parts 
thereon than the reporter of a metro- 
— journal.” I have been brow- 
eaten by a ‘Tammany chief, cuffed by 
a baseball umpire, and quarantined by 
the Board of Health ; but in all my va- 
ried experience this is the first time I 
have been ground to the dust, thoroughly 
ymulverized, by an irate woman’s tongue. 
Seated Howard, this is the first time 
you have ever invaded a home on so de- 
testable a quest, and, as ill-luck will 
have it, a home where you dreamed to 
find favor. [ Recognizes Sibyl’ 8 picture 
on the mantel.| Ah! there’s my little 
beauty. 

Sibyl. [ Aside.| That’s pleasant. 

Howard. | Takes up picture. | Violet 
Eyes, how you have pursued me! *T'was 
her smile to-day that kindled this night’s 
rashness. I had resolved to brave con- 
ventionalities and return to her in per- 
son this dainty enveloper of fairy 
fingers. 

[ Takes out of breast pocket mousque- 
taire glove. 

Sibyl. [ Aside.] My glove! my glove ! 

Howard. I found it in my coat pocket 
after the ball. How it got therel never 
could tell. I half suspect the little elf 
put it there herself. 

Sibyl.  [Aside.] The 
coxcomb ! 

Howard. Now if I had only hunted 
up Bradley—to think of that consum- 

mate ass cutting a figure jn the Four 
Hundred, and Bentley Howard seek- 
ing favors at his hands—he would have 
brought me here in ‘‘ good form.” This 
was to be my first ‘‘off night” since 
the Assembly. I stopped at the office 
on my way hither to get the evening 
mail. The Managing Editor was on the 
elevator—the first time we have met 


The prig! 
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since I joined the staff of The Galvan- 
izer. ‘‘ Hello, Howard !” says he, ‘ you 
are just the man I want. The force is 
short to-night. Here isa story to work 
up with finesse.” He hands me a card, 
which I thrust in my pocket with a 
vague idea that I am to go somewhere 
in the vicinity of Washington Square. 
“Get the young ladies’ version,” is 
the instruction, and he adds something 
about the high standing, wealth, beauty, 

etc., of the interested parties ‘which I 
gulp down with the chagrin that is 
choking me. ‘‘ Now you have a ‘ beat’ 
worthy of your skill,” says he, with a 
significant twinkle. T he Galvanizer al- 
ways triesa fellow’s mettle by giving him 
three as ticklish assignments as it can 
find. This is my third. The others 
were dead failures. To have made them 
a go would have taxed a magician. 
Now if to-morrow’s Galvanizer has not 
a two-column write-up and the pictures 
of these maligned women, off goes my 
head. 

Sibyl. [Aside.] Think of it! 
such an adorable head ! 

Howard. Not until I reached the 
doorstep did I realize that No. 3 was 
the home of Violet Eyes. Was ever a 
poor fellow in a leakier boat ? 

Sibyl. [ Aside. | Poor glove! 
disreputable company ! 

Howard. | Fondles glove.| Alas ! away 


And 


In such 


with sentiment — farewell, bewitch- 
ing charmer. The “beat” must be 
in. 


[Sibyl makes vain efforts behind 
drapery of statue to escape un- 
perceived. Statue revolves and 
arrests Howard’s attention ; he 
sees her. 


Sibyl. a ith embarrassment.| I beg 
your pardon, sir. Really, it’s not my 
fault. I did not mean to be an eaves- 
dropper. But when I heard your voice 
—when—when I was quite sure that it 
was you-—I—I—I— 

Howard. Ran behind Venus for safe- 
keeping, hey ? 


Enter Rachel, not perceiving Sibyl, who 
makes her escape with by-play be- 
tween her and Howard, who tries 
to shield her. 
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ScenE 1V.—Howard, Rachel. 


Rachel, smiling, comes down to front 
of stage. 


Howard. May I hope, madam, that 
your radiant countenance harbingers a 
return of amiability ? Your aunt sub- 
nits sensibly, if not gracefully, to the 
inevitable ? 

Rachel. Sensibly, gracefully, mag- 
nanimously. 

Howard. Good! Nowl feel already 
a return of the self-esteem of which 
you almost robbed me. 

Rachel. The facts you have gathered 
here are indisputably yours. We have 
no intention of defrauding you of them. 
Furthermore, the hospitality of this 
drawing-room is yours until— 

Howard. Exceeding kind — but 
really— 

Rachel. Until— 

Howard. Duty unhappily necessi- 
tates an early departure 

Rachel. Until after The Galvanizer 
has gone to press. 

Howard. Your hospitality, madam, 
exceeds your knowledge of the exac- 
tions of my profession. I must— 

Rachel. My hospitality may exceed 
my knowledge, but not my wit to out- 
wit it. 

Howard. The “story” must— 

Rachel. Never see print. You un- 
derstand ? Until 4 A. M. you are a 
prisoner in this house. I am proud to 
plead ignorance of the intricacies of 
your calling, sir, but this knowledge I 
do share with common intellects : when 
the newsboy passes under my chamber 
window in the early morning I know 
that The Galvanizer is out and the 
clock has struck four. 

Howard. 1 am truly grieved that The 
Galvanizer’s purpose in seeking your 
version of this unfortunate affair is so 
radically misconstrued. It must be at- 
tributed to the representative’s want of 
tact rather than to the interested par- 
ties’ want of understanding. 

Rachel. You are not wanting in gen- 
tlemanly contrivance. 

Howard. Can you not trust me, 
then, with an exit becoming a gentle- 
man ? 

Rachel. Self-preservation— 
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A pretty how-d’y-do! 


“Whew ! 


Howard. | Starting for door.| Re- 
porters—ha ! ha !—like Cupid, laugh at 
locksmiths. 

Rachel. Hold, sir. Honorable sur- 
render in this case becomes you better. 
Escape is impossible. Until it pleases 
me to release you, you are as secure a 
prisoner as if your cell were in the 





Tombs. For entertainment, you are 
left to your own fertile devices. Aw 
revoir. [ Exit. 


Howard. | Bowing low.| A demain, 
Madame. 


ScENE V.—Howard alone. 


Howard. Whew! A pretty how-d’y- 
do! [Laughs.| A prisoner, by Jove. 
| Kxamines windows and doors. Looks 
out of window.| Fifty feet to terra 
firma, if aninch! Her ladyship is all 
wool and a yard wide, no mistake. I 
wonder what live issue lies behind this 
prudery, this outraged dignity. Well— 
well! this is rich and—rare— [Medi- 
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tates.] A reporter of The Galvanizer 
imprisoned in a Knickerbocker man- 
sion. Kept prisoner there by abelle of 
the Four Sscedeed | By George! this 
will make what Horace Greeley would 
call ‘‘d—d good reading.” 

I have it! I will conjure from this 
unexpected incident a story to make 
Gotham howl and this old boy solid 
with the Managing Editor until— 
[ Lights cigarette, draws long whiff, and 
watches the rings rise. | Audacious ple- 
beian smoke! how dare you desecrate 
this patrician atmosphere!  [Jmitates 
Rachel’s voice and manner.| ‘* The 
facts you have gathered are indispu- 
tubly yours; we have no intention of 
defrauding you of them. Furthermore, 
we extend to you the hospitality of 
this”—was it house or drawing-room ? 
Well, that’s a trifling matter, easily set- 
tled. [| Rings. | 


Enter Dudley. 
ScENE VI.—Howard, Dudley. 


Dudley. Did you ring, sir? 

Howard. [Seated at table.| Bring 
a bottle of champagne. [Dudley 
abashed.| Has the Judge’s champagne 
run out? Since when did he quit 
drinking ? Doesn’t he indulge ? 

Dudley. | Aside.| ‘* The fellow is dis- 

tract and soam I.” [ Aloud.] Certainly, 
sir—certainly. 

Howard. Then why look at me as if 
ou took me fora Prohibition candidate ? 
Impatiently.| Has your mistress not 

said, the hospitality of the house is 
mine ? 

Dudley. Good sir, be patient. 

Howard. ‘* Nay, ’tis not for me to 

be patient. 

I am in adversity.” 

Extra Dry. 
Dudley. Atyour service, sir. [ Aside. | 
‘** Both man and mistress is possessed.” 
[ Exit. 
Howard. Now we are getting down 
to business. [Laughs.] The old chap 
bears the ear-marks of his mistress. 
His weakness was mine the moment he 
ushered me in. I thought it was Mal- 
volio come to life. [ Consults note-book. | 
Well, if The Galvanizer slips up on the 
trunk scandal, it will have something 


] 
[ 


Quick. Mum 
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racy in this night’s caprice. [Aisses 
and turns Sibyl’s picture to the wall. | 
Ye gods ! how did such a moss-grown 
catacomb beget so bewitching a sprite ? 
The devil take it! Why did I yield to 
Bradley’s persuasion and drop in at the 
Assembly that night ? I could dive into 
this affair with gusto if the little beauty 
did not reprove me. 


[Lnter Dudley. Sets bottle and glasses 
on table. Howard slips coin into 
his hand. Dudley withdraws with 
dignity. 


Dudley. Sir, ‘Save your thanks a 
while 

And pay them when you part.” 

Howard. “Sir, that’s to-morrow.” 

‘*Some smack of age in you, some 
relish of the saltness of time,” tells me 
we are bound to be friends. Have you 
not discovered the bond ?—our love of 
Shakespeare ! 

| Dudley's countenance beams. 

Dudley. |Hand on breast.| ‘* *Tis 
ingrain, sir. “I'will endure wind and 
weather.” I was born on the banks of 
the Avon. [Takes out of pocket be- 
thumbed volume.| My service to Mas- 
ter Shakespeare outruns my stewardship 
to Master Van Zandt by one decade. 
To wit, I have lived with the bard half 
a century and existed with the Judge 
two score years ? 

Howard. Come now, prithee, ‘‘ That 
hath an ancient fish-like smell.” You 
have not seen ninety years ? 

Dudley. God forbid! I have yet to 
outlive the allotted time. 

Howard. Ah, Isee! [ Takes Dudley’s 
volume.| The real estate on the margin 
bespeaks assiduity. Such scholarly de- 
votion deserves a Master Shakespeare 
in better dress. I will send you—to- 
morrow—a set of gilt-edged volumes. 

Dudley. You do me proud, sir. ane 
have his wit and wisdom been store 
‘‘ within the book and volume of my 
brain.” 

Howard. [Pours wine into two glass- 
es ; hands one to Dudley.| Well, here’s 
a bumper to Avon’s sons, mortal and 
immortal. Spare The old chap’s a 
corker. He’ll makeacolumn. [Alowd. ] 
The judge keeps good vintage. 


Dudley. [Smacking lips.] “Like 
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Bring a bottle of champagne." 


proud pied April, it putteth a spirit of 
youth into everything.” It warms the 
cockles of my old heart to find a young 
man that knows Master Shakespeare as 
does my mistress’—prisoner. 

Howard. Come, tell me, hath Master 
Shakespeare a heroine like unto my 
bailiff, Mistress Van Zandt ? 

Dudley. | Aside.| ‘‘ This touches me 
in reputation.” [ Alowd.] My mistress, 
sir, outwits the poet’s arts. 

Howard. And now she would try her 
hand at the reporter’s. [ Laughs. | Come, 
in your forty years’ service, has this 
house ever incarcerated so guiltless a 
prisoner ? I rely on your British wit 
to get me out of this. 

Dudley. The house has been made 
safe for the night, sir. So well is it 
bolted, that ‘‘ he that is in hath as sorry 
a plight to get out as he that is out 
hath to get in”—if he know not the 
combination. 





Howard. ‘* My business cannot brook 
this dalliance, 
Good sir, say whether you will serve 
me or no ! 

If not, I’ll leave you to ”— the devil. 

Dudley. [ Aside.| The lad hath an 
extraordinary hold on Master Shake- 
speare’s wit. [Aloud.| ‘‘'The servant 
must his mistress’ mind fulfil.” 

Howard. Go, hustle! Get me a mes- 
senger. 

‘** The hour steals on, 

I pray you, sir, despatch.” 

Dudley. | Aside.| ‘If the rascal have 
not given me medicine to make me love 
him, I’ll be hanged.” [Aloud.] “ Be- 
lieve me, I speak as my understand- 
ing instructs me, and as my honesty 
puts it to utterance.” [ Bowing. | I 
am Mistress Van Zandt’s loyal serv- 
ant. 

Howard. [Aside.| ‘‘ Methinks my 
favor here begins to warp.” 
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| Aloud.] ‘* True, ourselves we do not 
owe, 
What is decreed must be, and be this 
so.” [Both drink again. | 
Dudley. —— in glass. | 
** This will last out a night in Russia 
When nights are longest there.” 
[ Sets down glass. | 
** God give you good rest, sir, 
And sleep to tuck up the ravelled 
sleeve of care.” 
Howard. **As much to you, sir. 
Farewell.” [| Lxit Dudley. 


[4s Dudley goes out Sibyl slips 
in on the other side of portiére. 


Hloward. Defeat at the hands of such 
fidelity robs it of its sting. But the 
story must get to The Galvanizer before 
1 o’clock, or my name is—Dennis. 


SCENE VII.—Howard, Sibyl. 


Sibyl. | Looking for hat and wrap. | 
Pardon, Mr.—Reporter, did I not leave 
my hat and wrap here? They may 
embarrass you, so I have ventured— 

Howard. Into my cell. No apology. 

Sibyl. Cell ? 

Howard. Yes. J have been tried, 
sentenced, and imprisoned until 4 
A.M. 

Sibyl. A trivial punishment for so 
unpardonable a crime. Oh, Mr. How- 
ard, I am so disappointed in you that I 
could almost cry. You have nearly 
broken Rachel’s pride. I never saw her 
in such a State of nerves. Why, you 
know, she cannot endure to hear tell 
of a husband, and to think of coupling 
her name with any man, with or with- 
out pretext, and in public print—and 
with such a libel on mankind as Cros- 
by— 

Howard. An honorable gentleman ? 

Sibyl. It’s not a question of honor so 
much as avoirdupois and cerebellum. 
| Laughing.| You have not the honor 
of Mr. Jensen’s acquaintance ? 

Howard. 1 am guiltless. 

Sibyl. Which confirms my suspi- 
cion that you are a new-comer to the 
city. = 

Howard. Well, yes—comparatively. 

Sibyl. Ah! I thought so, or you 
would never have made the faux pas of 


coming to this house with a groundless 
scandal as carte de visite. 

Howard. Duty commandsand I obey. 

Sibyl. What a pity duty did not send 
you in quest of Crosby ! 

Howard. More’s the pity if my com- 
ing now is to debar me henceforth from 
the magnet that drew me. [| Aside. 
H{ere’s my last loophole. [Aloud. 
Why, do you know, Miss Sibyl, that 
waltz we were to have— 

Sibyl. And didn’t— 

Howard. Ah ! you have not forgotten? 
It has not ceased to haunt me.  Let’s 
see, how did it go? [Sibyl hums Loin 
du Bal and pirouettes.| 'That’s it. 
Alas ! how far off it all seems! [Sighs.T 

Sibyl. Why couldn’t you have stayed ? 
Tom Bradley— 

Howard. Ah! that lucky dog! Why, 
life to such a plutocrat is a continuous 
“* Assembly” of pleasures, while to the 
reporter—well, ‘‘ that’s another story.” 

Sibyl. Is it so very hard ? Do you 
know, I never would have suspected 
that you were a reporter. 

Howard. [|Aside.| Clever girl! 
[ Aloud.| What then ? 

Sibyl. Why, a gentleman ! 

Howard. | Aside.| Devilish clever ! 

Sibyl. You are the first real live re- 
porter I ever saw. 

Howard. { Aside.| How her optical 
education has been neglected ! [ Aloud. 
Really ? Well, now, I’m not such a bat 
fellow, am I? 

Sibyl. I have not quite made up my 
mind. You see, its somewhat compli- 
cated, and all so sudden. But I am 
anxious to know what the life is. It 
must be a moving— 

Howard. Ah! that’s the rub. It’s 
eternal moving, eternal hustling. Life 
to « metropolitan reporter is a huge 
lunch counter from which he is perpet- 
ually snapping bites. He rarely gets a 
square meal. 

Sibyl. [ Aside.| Poor fellow ! I won- 
der if he is hungry. [Aloud.] The 
diet evidently agrees with you, Mr. 
Howard. 

Howard. (Laughing.| Oh, I thrive 
upon it. It’s sun, light, air, my whole 
existence. 

Sibyl. But it must be disagreeable— 
at times. 

Howard. What calling is not? It 
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was déncedly disagreeable, I assure you, 
to tear myself from the Assembly with- 
out that waltz. But to think it might 
have been mine is one of the delicious 
morsels snatched from that lunch 
counter of which we were speaking. It 
was more than disagreeable to come here 
to-night in the capacity you find me, 
instead of the spoleielie caller that I 
had hoped to be, and yet—has it not its 
bright side ? Would you ever have re- 
vealed in a ball-room the quick, sympa- 
thetic qualities Inowsee? Surely they 
are going to help me out of this dilem- 
ma, are they not ? 

Sibyl. Why, truly, Mr. Howard, there 
is positively nothing in it. It’s just as 
sister Rachel told you—a base fabrica- 
tion. 

Howard. Then why keep me prisoner 
and rob me of my porridge ? 

Sibyl. Rachel is a woman of opinions 
—a woman of purpose. 

Howard. To what purpose does she 
keep me here until four o’clock, if the 
rumor I brought her is groundless ? 

Sibyl. A very good one, sir. ‘T'o pre- 
vent you from making much out of 
nothing. Did you not tell her that, 
whether affirmed or denied, the ‘‘ story ” 
must be published ? 

Howard. | Laughing.| What a very 
unsophisticated diplomat is your sister! 


Sthyl. | Sighing.| Had you lived 
Y ghing 7 

under her surveillance for nineteen 
years— 


Howard. I should never have been a 
reporter! Shall I tell you what I am 
anxious to know? How so dainty, so 
refreshing a blossom as your own 
charming self has thrived on so ven- 
erable a stem ? 

Sibyl. ate dignity.| You deceive 


yourself, Mr. Howard, and do not flatter 
me. Iam the only blot on the family 


escutcheon. 

Howard. May it never grow less ! 

Sibyl. Despite masters, mistresses, 
und schools, I am rarely if ever in 
‘* good form.” 

Howard. Shocking ! 


Dudley appears at the door. 
Dudley. | Aside.| ‘‘Some blessed 


power deliver us from hence.” What 
would my mistress say? [ Aloud.] 
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Miss 
for you everywhere. 
tracted. 

Sibyl. Did you tell her I was seek- 
ing something I had mislaid ? 

Dudley. ‘‘Such dissembling 
not entered my mind.” 

Sibyl. Bid it enter quick, stupid. 
See this hat and wrap. [Aside to 
Dudley.| The prisoner might have 
made away with them. [| Aloud. I 
searched the house, when I bethought 
I had laid them here. 

Dudley. | Aside.| ‘* There is some- 
thing in it deceivable.” [ Aloud.] ‘* Oh, 
mistress, mistress, shift and save your- 
self. Be somewhat scanter of your 
maiden presence.” 

Sibyl. ‘* Ay, ay, marry, my lord!” 
[Hxit Dudley. Laughing, to How- 
ard.| There goes an old flame of Ann 
Hathaway. Sweet dreams, Mr. Re- 
porter. [ Lait Sibyl. 

Howard. Vid ever prisoner find bet- 
ter cheer ? Hang Bradley! But this 
is not getting ‘‘ copy” to The Galvan- 
izer. What the dickens shall I do? 


Sibyl, your sister’s searching 
She’s quite dis- 


hath 


Re-enter Sibyl, breathless. 
Sibyl. My glove! my glove! I for- 
got. Quick! quick ! 

Howard. | Reluctantly takes glove out 
of his pocket. | Must I part with it? 

Sibyl. There—there. Don’t cry, and 
you may keep it until—until to-morrow, 
if you promise to send it back by 
messenger. Oh, I tell you, it will be 
awfully jolly. Shoot it through the 
pneumatic tube. Think it funny such 
an old house should indulge so mod- 
ernaninnovation ? Well, it is funny— 
awfully, jollyfunny ! Papa, you know, 
is the attorney of the Pneumatic Tube 
Company, and it insisted on putting the 
tube in just for trial and to popularize 
it in private residences. Day after to- 
morrow, when papa comes home, the 
tube is to be tried. Now if you shoot 
my glove through it, we will have stolen 
a march on the inauguration commit- 
tee—see ? 

Howard. | Excited.| Ha! ha! What 
an ingenious girl! Youare a veritable 
fairy godmother! Are you sure the 
tube is connected with all the down- 
town stations ? 
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Sibyl. Certainly. Everything is 
ready for the trial. 

Howard. Where is the tube ? 

Sibyl. It’s your next-door neighbor. 
Here, see. [Pulls back portiére, show- 
ing tube; touches spring and opens 
aperture.| Pyt in the glove—see ? 
touch the button—see? away it 
goes. 

Howard. [Delirious with delight. | 
By George, it outwits Mercury! What 
a glorious age tolive in! One of these 
fine days we shail fly through the air ; 
play angel in earnest. 

Sibyl. What a glorious Gabriel you 
would make, Mr. How—Mr. Reporter. 

| Exit. 


Scene VIII.—Howard, chuckling with 
delight, seats himself at table, 
dashes off his ‘*story,” reading 
from time to time parts to the 
audience. Reluctantly encloses 
Sibyl’s portrait with the copy, di- 
recls and puts it in tube. 


Howard. { Looking at watch.| Walf- 
past twelve ! and the deed is done. If 
all’s well the copy will get in before the 
forms close and Iam saved. [ Chuckles. | 
Well, this is a square meal with a 
vengeance. [Finishes wine, lights 
cigarette, and throws himself on divan.] 
Now, if I could only shoot myself 
through the tube, it would not be a bad 
night's work. Dear little Sibyl! If 
there were more sentiment and less of 
the greyhound’s scent of news in my 
blood, this night’s story would never be 
told—in print. ‘* All’s fair inlove and 
war,” al this is war with the Manag- 
ing Editor. If the tube doesn’t ‘‘croak ” 
on this trip, the dear little elf—con- 
found Bradley !—shall have her glove 
—to-morrow. It will be a deuce of a 
wait until four o’clock. But if the 
tube’s a “‘go” the vigil will be as 
**sweet as love’s young dream.” 


[ Falls asleep. 


Enter Dudley, perceives Howard, turns 
down light. 


Dudley. | Yawning.| ‘*O Jupiter! 
how weary are my spirits.” [7hrows 
cover over Howard.]| *‘ Lose and neg- 
lect the creeping hours of time.”” Clever 


youth, would that I could help thee un- 
muzzle thy news-crammed mouth. 
[Lait with bottle and glasses. 


Enter Crosby Jensen, mildly intoxi- 
cated. He fumbles about ; finally 
turns up light; comes down to 
Front of stage. 


ScENE IX. 


Jensen. A most extraordinary day ! 
A measly pack of reporters have been 
hounding me for twelve hours. Why, 
a chappie might as well be a prizefighter, 
a bunco man, an actor, or a Chauncey 
Depew as a conventional member of so- 
ciety. ‘lhe press has no respect for per- 
sonality. It’s unnice, so it is. Kvery 
blarsted scribbler had the same tale. 
Something about a trunk that ought to 
come and and the ladies that 
could and wouldn’t. ‘To-night at the 
Club, from head waiter to barber, from 
sage to cad, bobbed up the same chest- 
nut—‘‘a trunk and the ladies, the 
Misses Van Zandt.” Now I'd like to 
know what the deuce it’s all about. 

Howard. { Yawning.| So would I. 
Lees This must be the heavy vil- 
ain ! 

[ Jensen discovers Howard, adjusts 
monocle, and surveys him. 


Jensen. Beg your pardon, sir. But 
who are you ? 

Howard. Beg your pardon, sir. But 
who are you? Billy Shakespeare’s 
‘*man Friday ” told me that this house 
was barricaded for the night, and ‘* that 
he that hath in hath not out and he 
that hath out hath not in.” Explain 
your presence, or kindly give an erring 
brother a grip on the combination of the 
big front door. 

Jensen. | Aside.| This is deucedly 
unnice. [Aloud.] Sir, | am under my 
own roof-tree. 

Howard. Would to Jupiter I was. I 


am in a felon’s cell. Am I to have the 


pleasure of your company’ You look 
like ‘‘ a hail fellow well met.” 

Jensen. | Softly.| That last cocktail 
must have had a new _ ingredient. 
[ Aloud. | Your card, sir ? 

Howard. Never mind, you haven’t 
got me on the list. I am only one of 
those ‘‘ measly fellows.”” . 
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"Beg your pardon, sir. 


Jensen. Lord! another reporter ! 

Howard. I called this evening to get 
the Misses Van Zandt’s version of the 
trunk scandal. 

Jensen. [| Aside.|- Lord! I have got 
snakes, sure. [Alowd.] So you’re onto 
the same racket? There must be a 
trunk epidemic in the profession. 

Howard. So there is. Ha! ha! I 
had a slight attack, but Miss Van Zandt 
checked it by imprisoning me until 4 
A.M. Fact! I have tried my best to 
escape, but it was ‘‘ no go.” But now 
in your manly presence I see the white 
wings of liberty. 

Jensen. | Aside.| This is shocking 
‘bad form.” Some ‘‘chappie” has 
taken me for a little joker. [Rings.] 
{ Aloud. | This enigma must be solved, 
sir. 

Enter Dudley, yawning. 


Jensen. [To Dudley.| Say to Miss 
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But who are you?" 


Rachel that I wish to see her in the 
drawing-room. 
Dudley. 1 fly— | Hxit. 
Jensen. You will soon be convinced, 
sir, that you and your fraternity are 
laboring under an hallucination. 


Enter Rachel. 
ScENE X. 


Jensen. Ah! here comes the searcli- 
light that will dissolve this bagatelle. 
[ Zo Rachel. | Good morning, Rachel, and 
pardon the rushing of morning civil- 
ities. The story of this young man’s 
presence demands verification, but be- 
fore you give it, tell me why you did 


not send my box to the Club. I have 


been cheated out of a day’s fishing. 
Rachel. Your box? This is the first 
I have heard of a fishing-box. 
Jensen. Did not my note say ‘ Send 
the box immediately ?” 
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Rachel. No, Crosby. It said dis- 
tinctly ‘‘Send my trunk.” You know 
you told me once the trunk contained 
precious papers of your mother’s estate, 
und under no circumstances was it ever 
to be delivered into anybody’s hands 
but your own. I told the messenger he 
could not have Mr. Jensen’s trunk. 

Jensen. Exactly. You have never 
been tried and found wanting. But are 
you quite sure I wrote trunk ? [ Rings. ] 


Enter Dudley. 


Rachel. [To Dudley.| Bring the note 
on my boudoir table. [Zo Jensen.]| I 
confess I was at a loss to know wh 
you wished your trunk at the Club, but 
I dismissed the matter without further 
thought. Fancy my consternation this 
evening when this young man called 
with some nonsensical tale about the 
trunk of one Crosby Jensen, the Misses 
Van ‘Zandt’s diseased affection for the 
hero of the tale, and so forth. 

Jensen. [To Howard.| You 
have an ancestor in Munchausen. 

Howard. The Baron was a neighbor 
of my great-great-grandmother. 

Rachel. 1 telephoned to the Club, 
the office, to several houses where I 
thought you might be, but you were 
not to be found. ‘Then it occurred to 
me that the surest way to nip the libel 
in the bud was to keep the young man 
here until after the paper had gone to 
press. 

Jensen. 


must 


A luminous idea! 
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Rachel. I knew you would put in an 
appearance in the interval and blow the 
bubble into thin air, and thus justify 
my part in the man’s retention. 


Enter Dudley. 


Dudley. ‘* Save your merry humor, 
here’s the note.” 

Rachel. | Reads.| ‘‘ Off for a day’s 
sport. Send my trunk to the Club. 
Will be home late. 

‘* Hastily yours, 
‘* CROSBY JENSEN.” 


Jensen. | Re-reads the note aloud. | 
How beastly stupid! How could my 
pen play such a trick ? 

Rachel. Now how do you suppose the 
reporters got hold of it ? 

Jensen. Wow the deuce do they get 
hold of everything? ‘They seem to 
have a habeas corpus writ on every son 
of Adam. 

Rachel. Ay, and daughter. 

Howard. When the messenger re- 
turned with Miss Van Zandt’s refusal 
Mr. Jensen doubtless gave vent to his 
chagrin by some compromising remark, 
which a fellow-club man, or a waiter, 
perhaps, repeated. 

Jensen. | Aside.| Ye gods! I be- 
lieve I said a cuss word to Bradley. 

Dudley. | Aside.| ‘* Why, here begins 
this morning’s story right.” 

Howard. [ Aside.| Bradley evidently 
has a mortgage on the whole shooting 
match, 
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Jensen. [ Aside.| Something unnice 
about a straight-laced young spinster. 
[ Aloud.| Sir, a gentleman never dis- 
cusses home affairs at the Club. 

Howard. Ah! ah! [Aside.] Tl run 
this liar in on the Sunday Supplement. 

Rachel. [To Howard.| You see now 
it is just as I told you—a base fabrica- 
tion. 

Howard. As a censor of the press, 
madam, you are certainly a howling 
success. I congratulate you on the in- 
geniousness of your ruse. [Picks up 
his hat and coat. | 

Jensen. | Handing Howard his cigar- 
ette case.| Were’s better luck to your 
next ‘‘ wild goose chase.” 


[ The clock strikes. 


Rachel. One, two, three, four ! Good 
morning, Mr. Howard. Are we not 
both to be congratulated on our night’s 
work ? 

Newsboy. [Outside.| ‘‘Morning 
Galvanizer !” 

[ Sibyl steals in in négligé. 

Sibyl. He’s free! 

Newsboy. ‘‘ Interview with the hero- 
ine of the trunk scandal. Dramatic ex- 
perience of a reporter— 

Howard. By George ! it was a go. 

Steps outside door. 

Newsboy. ‘‘ Imprisoned by a belle of 
the Four Hundred.” 

Howard. [Bowing profoundly to 
each.| Indeed we are to be congratu- 
lated, madam. 


CURTAIN. 
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ding on the shores of the Baltic. 
A wonderful, clear-headed Am- 
ber cavalier wedded a bride who was born 
of the sea foam, and her name was Meer- 
schaum. ‘They became one, and jour- 
neyed far away across land and sea into 
a strange new country, and this new 
country they liked so well that they 
decided to make it their home. Their 
lines fell in very pleasant places, for a 
young College Man took such a fancy 
to them that he took them to live with 
him in his beautiful quarters at the 
great university. 
Here they had a fine little room of 
their own, built of embossed leather, 


@ NCE on a time there was a wed- 


and inside, it was all perfumed velvet ; 
and for four years they were happy 
indeed, and all that time they were fed 
only upon Arcadian Mixture, which 
was a fare that they dearly loved. 
Then it came to pass at the end of the 
four years that the young college man 
went out into the great world to seek 
his fortune, and he put aside all boyish 
things, and tried to forget many things 
*twas best not to remember. But he 
had grown to love his meerschaum 
and amber friends because they were 
so connected with all his moods and 
had shared all his thoughts, and really 
they knew more about him than did 
any one else, and so he said: ‘1 will 
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take you with me into the world, and 
you ‘shall live with me and share my 
joys, and comfort me in my sgor- 
rows;” and they went forth together 
and took up their abode in a great 
busy city. 

‘Here they were very contented for a 
time, until one summer day the college 
man, who was now a Man of the World, 
went away to spend a Sunday by the 
sea, and there he met another man who 
had also gone down to look at the sea, 
and immediately they became great 
friends. And as time went on these 
two became more and more to each 
other, and friendship assumed a new 
meaning in their lives. By and by the 
one-time college man wanted to make 
unto his friend a gift—something that 
should personify his affection for him— 
and he cast about in his mind for the 
most suitable article; and nothing 
seemed quite to realize his idea until he 
thought of his amber and meerschaum 
treasure, and he brought it and gave it 
to his friend, to whom it said silently, 
asa gift from man to man has a way of 
saying : 

‘* Dear fellow, I am sent to be with 
you always, to tell you of the one who 
cares so much for you that he has sent 
me, who am his greatest comfort, to 
comfort you instead.” 

And the friend understood all that, 
and much more which the amber and 
meerschaum could not say, and he took 
the gift gladly, even as he had taken 
the giver into his heart. 


And that, friend Carlos, is the true 
story of the pipe you gave me not so 
many moons ago. You little knew 
what you were doing. ‘To you it was 
only a pipe—a dear pipe, ’tis true, and 
associated with many pleasant hours in 
your past—but had you known how the 
witchery of the amber and the subtle 
delicacy of the meerschaum would prove 
a key to unlock for me all the pages of 
that past of yours, would you have given 
it to me just the same ? 

You know, amber has strange, weird 
qualities, and in some countries it is 
worn to charm away witches and save 
the wearer from all manner of unpleas- 
ant complications. When amber is 
wedded to meerschaum in the form of a 
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beautiful pipe it forms a combination 
irresistible to most men. 

Our pipes have such opportunities of 
getting at our true selves—you see, when 
we are worried we light a pipe and sit 
down to think a way out of the trouble, 
and when something pleasant has come 
to us and our hearts are glad, again we 
light our pipe and puff great clouds 
of odorous smoke, through which the 
pleasant something looks thrice as pleas- 
ant. Our pipes are with us thus, in 
glad times and in sad, when we are 
foolish and when we are wise, when we 


-are vicious and when we come back to 


our better selves, and the smoke-rings 
roll up and circle comfortingly and 
caressingly about us, or draw themselves 
away and float out from us in silent 
condemnation, and the amber and the 
meerschaum know all about it. 

And so you see, Carlos, it is a very 
dangerous thing to give your pipe to 
another man, unless, indeed, you are 
ready to trust that other with the entire 
truth about yourself. It is like giv- 
ing him your journal to read, only you 
would never have been as honest with 
your journal as you have been with your 
pipe ; for it is impossible to write down 
thoughts, however personal, without a 
sort of inner consciousness that they 
may be read by some one. 

A pipe is sucha gossip, too—it so loves 
to ‘“‘reminisce.” Why, I am smoking 
your pipe now as I write, and it is fairly 
chuckling as it thinks of some of the 
things it has told me about you, and 
laughing in itsamber sleeve at the mem- 
ory of others yet to be told. 

It has told me ahout those first days 
at the University, when you were a 
freshman ; and oh! Carlos, how very 
fresh you were, and how you went in for 
everything with such boyish vigor and 
animal spirits! That was when your 
illusions were all still with you, and 
college life seemed the corridor down 
which you must pass to find at its end 
the open door of life—life, with oppor- 
tunity and success only waiting your 
coming. Ah, me! would that we were 
freshmen always, old chap, and that we 
might keep the illusions ! 

Then the pipe goes on in its whisper- 
ings and tells me of that wild set into 
which you drifted, and in which, with 
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your exuberant spirits 
and lax purse-strings, 
you speedily became a 
leader—and then, oh! 
Carlos, it is telling me 
something now that we 
will not record ; but you 
were not bad, only 
thoughtless—only fool- 
ish —and yet there is 
no limit to folly’s harm. 
I wonder if the bad 
things a good man does 
are placed to his debit ? 
Yes, I fear so, else the 
good deeds of the bad 
man would not count 
for his credit, and that 
would be indeed unfair. 

You were always very 
good to fellows in hard 
luck, Carlos, the pipe 
tells me; and that is a 
good thing, for there is 
all too little of practical 
sympathy in the world. 
We are a selfish lot, and 
too intent*on our own 
progress or pleasure to 
step one side often and 
help one weaker or less 
fortunate. 

Dear me! here is a 
long story about your 
gambling. That was 
very stupid, old chap, 
for you never had fun 
enough to compensate, 
and it is always stupid 
to pay a high price to 
your fiddler unless the 
dancing be very good. 
The pipe had a hard time those days. 
How furiously you smoked while you 
wondered how you should get the money 
to pay those debts so misnamed ‘‘ debts 
of honor!” And then it was so humil: 
ating to confess to your father and ask 
for the money! After all, perhaps the 
lesson was a good one and you’ll not 
forget it. : 

Then come some months with good 
records, hard work, and progress made 
—a clean and wholesome period when 
you stood squarely on your feet and 
looked the whole world in the face with 
honest eyes. 





What a silly time you had with that 
bull pup, Carlos! The pipe has told 
the all about it. What inadequate re- 
sults for all the trouble you took—what 
fictitious values things assume in col- 
lege days, to be sure! 

And speaking of fictitious values, the 
pipe tells me a little tale of an affair of 
the heart that ran its little course and 
went upon the shelf of experience. 
What college man but has this shelf well 
filled? For, to garble a well-known 
epigram, ‘‘ experience is the name which 
a college man gives to his mistakes.” 
Ah, me! but it was all very real to you 
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for a time, was it not, my Carlos? And 
the pipe shared the excitement and un- 
rest, and lost some of its color; that 
was all before you had learned the dif- 
ference between loving and ‘being in 
love.” Some one has said that ‘‘ being 
in love” is like indigestion: with an 
active liver it is improbable. But to 
love—ah, me! that isa matter of ethics 
and metaphysics, magnetism and spiri- 
tuality, and in comment even the pipe is 
silent. 

The pipe has much to say about your 
merry-hearted chum, whose genial, sun- 
ny influence is still round about you, 
though years anda whole continent sep- 
arate you—and just here the pipe and 
I stop to reverize a bit on the question 
of influence. So often an influence 
either good or bad is exerted uncon- 
sciously—we cannot come into intimate 
relations with any one without both in- 
fluencing and being influenced ; and 
that is an argument in favor of choos- 
ing our friends wisely. And that starts 
another thought: as if any one ever 
chose his friends—why, it is as much a 
matter of ethics, magnetism, and all that 
as is love ; in fact, the love that lasts is 
only a superstructure with friendship 
for its base. It is all as subtle and 
intangible as the smoke-rings, as clear 
as the amber, and should deepen and 
strengthen with time as the color deep- 
ens and beautifies the meerschaum—and 
further on this topic the pipe is silent. 

Do you remember how you went in 
for athletics, how madly enthusiastic 
you were on the subject, and how you 
were ready to offer up anything as a 
sacrifice to it? And when your father 
stepped in and said, ‘‘ Pull up, young 
man, and get back to your studies, 
how brutal you thought the edict then, 
how wise you know it was, now ! 

And the pipe chatters on about all 
the merry doings of college life and some 
of the wild ones, tells me of the many 
kindly things you did, and of some— 
Oh, well, Carlos, we are sorry, you and I, 
for those others, and to regret is the first 
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step toward retrieving; and your pipe 
interpolates just here, that you never did 
a wrong thing without trying to doa 
right one to balance it, and that you 
never did a mean thing, anyway. Iam 
glad of that, for I can pardon a bit of 
manly wrongdoing, but a mean act is 
unmanly and contemptible. 

I hear of midnight suppers, of fish 
dinners at the beach, of practical jokes, 
of theatrical episodes, of a chorus girl 
affair, of suspension and penalties, of 
achievement and reward. Well, Carlos, 
we fancy, the pipe and I, that these 
are all elements in one’s education. 
One has got to live in the world; and 
without this education in the matter of 
mistakes, called experiences, we should 
be but badly equipped. And the soil 
that will grow a good lively crop of 
wild oats will, under changed tillage, 
generally produce good wheat 

Our meerschaum friend has a poetic 
streak, too, and tells me of boating 
parties down the bay in the moonlight, 
and flirtations with pretty maids, and 
of a sunrise game of football, and of 
strolls under the great trees on the 
campus in the twilight; and it grows 
pensive and almost sad as it whispers 
of the beauties of Class Day, of the 
planting of the class tree, of the ball, 
and then of the sorriest ‘things of all 
college life, the severing of the ties 
formed by affection, or perhaps only by 
association—the farewells to the friends, 
to the atmosphere, and, alas and alas! 
to happy, dependent, sheltered boyhood. 
The four years have gone, vanishing 
like the smoke-rings from the pipe, and 
yet leaving their mark for all time, as 
have the smoke-rings upon the meer- 
schaum. 


And so you see, Carlos, it is a serious 
thing to givea friend your pipe, for it 
gives him your past, and it leaves with 
you the necessity for justifying that past 
by creating a future; and remember, 
my friend, we are watching you and 
talking of you always, the pipe and I. 


FRANK CHAFFEE. 
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T was in the elevated train that I 
first heard of it. A framed adver- 
tisement hanging opposite me read: 


DE VORSEAU. 


A’ quiet and elegant country retreat, 
where eligible persons may enjoy seclusion 
or congenial society. 

Lots $200 and upwards. 


Then followed the name and address 
of the agent. 

I did not, at the time, observe the 
rather peculiar wording of the adver- 
tisement. ‘The name of the place was 
what struck me forcibly. De Vorseau ! 
It had a musical, euphonious sound as 
I repeated it to myself, and it went so 
harmoniously with the name of a docu- 
ment I had received from Sioux Falls a 
few days before. 

I had decided to leave New York as 
a place of residence. ‘The ‘‘ congenial 
society” in the advertisement did not 
attract me. The ‘‘seclusion” did. | 
wanted to get away fora season from 
sympathizing friends, from curious ac- 
quaintances, and from even my own kith 
and kin. My home was broken up and 
my house advertised for sale. Where 
my wife—who was now my wife no 
longer—would go, I did not know. 
Yes, I would look into De Vorsean and 
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see what it waslike. I laughed aloud— 
a bitter laungh—as I repeated the name 
again. 

Next day I called on the agent. The 
place, as he described it, was a paradise. 
‘I took one of the circulars and agreed 
to run up on the afternoon train. 

As I turned to go the man said, witha 
slight show of embarrassment: ‘I sup- 
pose, sir, you know the requirements ?” 

‘¢ What are they ?” 

**'T'o be eligible to own property or 
to reside in the community of De Vor- 
seau, one must have been divorced.” 

‘* How is that ?” I asked, in astonish- 
ment. 

The agent referred me to the circu- 
lar which I heldin my hand. De Vor- 
seau, I found, was a community in an 
enclosed park, having rules and regula- 
tions like Tuxedo, It had been founded 
a decade before by a wealthy lady with 
an unhappy connubial experience. She 
had retired to this lenis spot on the 
banks of the river, where she built a 
country house and gathered about her 
several friends whose experience had 
been similar to her own. 

That was the beginning of De Vor- 
seau, and when its founder died she left 
a fortune to be used in improving it 
and carrying out her idea. The place 
was to be a haven for all who wished to 
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escape the notoriety which so often at- 
taches to those who have broken, or 
have had broken for them, their matri- 
monial ties. Here every man was as 
good as his neighbor, and the record of 
each woman was as Clear as that of her 
sister—at least that was the theory. All 
met on equal ground, and no one from 
the outside world with a record of years 
of unbroken matrimonial happiness or 
single blessedness was allowed to obtain 
w footing in thiscommunity of assorted 
half-pairs, to create envy or dissatisfac- 
tion among them. 

The idea struck me as being so de- 
lightfully ludicrous, together with the 
coincidence of my being an eligible, 
that I was more than ever determined 
to take up my abode in De Vorseau. 

I took a train that afternoon and vis- 
ited the place. It was situated on high 
ground overlooking the river. 

In the ceutre was a handsome club- 
house, surrounded by several hundred 
cottages. ‘The community was regu- 
larly laid out in streets, which were well 
yvaved, and lighted by electricity. I 
Fried De Vorseau, and the people I saw 
there impressed m_ favorably. I re- 
turned to the city, and the next day pre- 
sented my credentials to the agent, paid 
my initiation fee, and purchased two 
lots. 

The first few weeks of my stay at De 
Vorseau were very pleasant. I lived at 
the club-house, where I made many 
agreeable acquaintances. They were, 
of course, all ex-husbands, like myself, 
and a few of them had ex-wives living 
in the community. 

I received a number of invitations to 
dinner parties, musicales, and amateur 
theatrical entertainments, procured for 
me by my new friends. After a while 
I accepted some of them. I found 
society at De Vorseau charming, and 
accepted more. Soon I had a speak- 
ing acquaintance with everybody in the 
place. 

A lady with whom I was greatly taken 
was Mrs. Bright. She lived in a hand- 
some house on Separation Street, the 
principal thoroughfare of De Vorseau. 
As everybody talked with the greatest 
frankness of the chief requisite for 
membership in the community, so the 
very names cf the streets suggested it. 
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There were Division Street, Counsel 
Street, Decree Street, and Alimony Av- 


enue. Others, as though in a sportive 
vein, were called Matrimony Street, 
Connubial Street, Affection Avenue, 


and Union Place. The club-house was 
in the centre of a square known as Co- 
respondent Court. 

Mrs. Bright was a handsome, stately 
woman, with brilliant dark eyes and 
snowy hair. She told me during our 
first interview that she had had three 
husbands. One of them was dead ; an- 
other was in London ; a third lived in 
De Vorsean with his new wife. 

** At first it was rather embarrassing 
when we met,” she said, ‘* but awoman 
of the world soon learns to make the 
best of everything. I could: not live 
peaceably with Major Bright, but his 
wife seems to be able todo so. There 
is no reason why we should not be 
friendly, and we have exchanged calls 
several times.” 

Mrs. Bright was a cultivated and 
charming woman, who had lived much 
abroad. She knew everybody in De 
Vorseau, and gave me all their histo- 
ries in the most delightful and piquant 
manner, but without a trace of malice. 
I grew to prize very highly, and to look 
forward to, the evenings spent in her 
company, and I dined with her regularly 
twice a week. She was so agreeable in 
manner, and seemed to have such an 
even temper, that I marvelled at her 
having been so unfortunate as to be 
bound to three incompatible men. 

I asked her one evening what provision 
was made for the future of the children 
of De Vorseau. I knew there was a 
large and well-conducted school, a mile 
or two up the river, where they were 
housed and educated ; but what was to 
become of them when they arrived at 
maturer years ? 

Mrs. Bright replied that this was a 
question which was just beginning to 
cause a good deal of discussion among 
the older members of the community. 
It had been about decided to add an 
amendment to the by-laws of De Vor- 
seau prohibiting any unmarried woman 
of over thirty years and any bachelor 
past forty from remaining in the com- 
munity. 

If, however, in the third generation, 
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there were no rupture of the marriage 
tie, the property inherited from the 
original purchaser was to revert to the 
trustees, and the unreasonably happy 
pair were to withdraw from the para- 
dise of the ill-mated. 

I often thought of Clara, my wife 
that was; sometimes longingly, for I 
found the bachelor life at the club-house 
very depressing at times, and I regretted 
that my wife’s temper had been such 
that it was impossible for us to continue 
to live under the same roof. 

Then I would hie me to the cosey par- 
lor of Mrs. Bright, and in the warmth 
of her smile and the pleasant flow of 
her ready wit try to forget that I had a 
wife in Chicago,.or New York, or wher- 
ever she might be, for I did not know. 

I think Mrs. Bright’s experienced eye 
began to detect signs of a warmer feel- 
ing toward herself than one of mere 
friendship springing up in my heart. 
One evening she quite took me aback by 
saying : 

‘*Mr. Wheatleigh, you seem to me 
to be a very domestic man. Iam sure 
you would be much happier married.” 

Before I could reply, she went on : 
“‘Do not make another mistake in se- 
lecting a wife, however. We have many 
women here in De Vorseau who are 
delightful friends, yet who would make 
very bad wives. ‘Those who have had 
the greatest experience in matrimony 
are the worst, I fear. I can say this, 
because I myself have been, as you 
know, thrice married ; and I have re- 
solved that I shall never tempt fate 
again by running the risk of making 
another man, as well as myself, miser- 
able. Now I met yesterday, at the house 
of Mrs. Lemonde, who has just returned 
from Sioux Falls, a Miss White, who is 
quite the most charming woman I have 
seen formanyaday. You will meet her 
on Friday evening at Mrs. Lemonde’s, 
and I wish you to pay particular atten- 
tion to her. She is going to make her 
home here, and we must all try to make 
her forget her unhappy past with a hus- 
band who—— ” 

‘But I thought you said Miss 
White ?” 

*“So I did; she is an eligible, how- 
ever. She is just from Sioux Falls, 
and has resumed her maiden name 





why, what is the matter, Mr. Wheat- 
leigh ?” 

I steadied my voice as well as I could. 

‘*Mrs. Bright, my former wife was a 
Miss White. Can this be she ?” 

‘Oh, dear, no; impossible. This 
lady has had a very sad experience—I 
have heard it all from Mrs. Lemonde. 
She was tied to a man with a most un- 
governable temper—a perfect madman ; 
now fancy that being you, Mr. Wheat- 
leigh,” and Mrs. Bright laughed her 
musical contralto laugh. 

** What is she like ?” 

‘One of those persons whom it is 
impossible to describe except to say that 
she is adorable. I shall not rave over 
her, though, or do anything to influ- 
ence your first impression of her on 
Friday night. Only be prepared to like 
her very much indeed.” 


* * * * * 


Mrs. Lemonde’s handsome parlors 
were filled with gayly attired guests. I 
had scarcely made my greetings to my 
hostess when Mrs. Bright glided up to 
my side. 

**Come with me,” she said. 

She led me toward a semicircle of half 
a dozen men standing with their becks 
toward us. I conld distinguish sc me 
rose-colored drapery on the sofa which 
they faced, but nothing else. 

Mrs. Bright stretched out a snowy 
hand and the semicircle parted. 

‘Miss White, allow me to present 
Mr. Wheatleigh.” 

**T turned fairly cold, and scarcely 
dared raise my eyes as I bowed to Miss 
White, for I knew what I should see. 
The next instant I felt a flash of grate- 
ful pleasure. My former wife was the 
handsomest and the best dressed woman 
in the room. 

I had never seen Clara look so beau- 
tiful as she did now, in an evening dress 
of pale rose, with my wedding present 
to her, a diamond necklace, round her 
throat. Her color was fresh and rich. 
She was evidently improved by her 
Western trip. 

My arrival had interrupted the con- 
versation. I tried in vain to stammer 
out something, but could not, and felt 
myself growing red as a lobster. 

Clara broke the silence, 
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'*Mr. Wheatleigh and | are not quite strangers" 


‘* Mr. Wheatleigh and I are not quite 
strangers,” she said. 

‘““No, we have met in New York,” I 
managed to get out; ‘I am glad to 
know you are coming to live among us; 
[ hope you will find De Vorseau agree- 
able.” 

‘* If I find rest and oblivion here it 
is all I ask,” she said, and half turned 
away. 

I could think of nothing else to say, 
and as Clara did not again address me, | 
moved away. 

A little later I passed her in the con- 
servatory. I had Mrs. Bright on my 
arm, and Clara was with a tall, military- 
looking man with a very red face. 

“T am doing this for you,” Mrs. 
Bright murmured, as her cheeks grew 
rosy; ‘‘that is my former husband. 
Major,” she called, softly, «I wish to 


speak to you very particularly ; Miss 
White will, I know, excuse you for a 
little while. Make the most of your 
opportunity,” she whispered to me. 

The Major brought his heels together 
and bowed, first to Mrs. Bright, then to 
Clara, who took her hand from his arm. 
My wife and I stood alone beneath an 
orange tree. 

«fT hope your stay here will bring you 
the oblivion you desire, Miss White,” I 
said. ‘I have heard your sad story ; 
it must have been intensely unpleasant 
to be tied to a madman with an ungov- 
ernable temper.” 

This diplomatic speech was made with 
an effort at a courteous, sympathetic 
tone. 

Clara laughed lightly. 

‘*How quickly news travels!” she 
said. ‘I had scarcely been in De Vor- 
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seau an hour before your deplorable ex- 
perience was related tome. A virago 
with a passion for dress and flirtations. 
You are indeed well rid of such a creat- 
ure.” 

‘“Who has dared—” I began. 

«*Oh, I have anumber of kind friends 
here,” said Clara, with the least little 
curl of her short upper lip, ‘‘but the 
story seems to be quite generally known. 
I am not condoling with you, however, 
Mr. Wheatleigh, for it is also said that 
you are a subject for congratulation. 
Mrs. Bright is a very superior woman, 
I hear; Major Bright told me so, and 
he should know. Allow me.” 

She held out her hand. As I took it 
I glanced upward at the tree. 

‘Once when you gave me your hand 
you wore those flowers,” I murmured. 

‘* Mrs. Wheatleigh Number ‘Two will 
not wear them,” she said, mischievously. 
‘* Do you not shudder at becoming Mrs. 
Bright’s fourth ?” 

‘Clara, I am not going to marry 
Mrs. Bright. She has determined never 
to marry anybody.” 

**Oh, so you have asked her and been 
refused ? Then it is condolence after 
all!” 

‘She is a charming woman, and a 
warm friend of mine. It was she who 
told me of your unhappy experience, 
and, strange to say, she was certain that 
I would fall in love with you.” 

‘¢And become my consoler? How 
delightful! Take me to the Major at 
once, that I may tell him what a very 
superior woman I have discovered his 
ex-wife to be.” 

She put out her hand as though to 
tuke my arm. I seized it and kissed 
her gloved fingers. 

‘*When I first saw you to-night,” 
I said, ‘‘radiant, beautiful——a queen 
among all the women in these rooms— 
I was proud of you. I longed to cry 
out: ‘ This was my wife—this woman be- 
longed to me. She loved me once, and 
I love her still !’” 

** Why did you drive her from you if 
you loved her ?” 

“Why? Oh, Clara, you can say that 
to me! Listen, Clara: you are more 
beautiful to-night than I have ever seen 
you, and it is not because your skin is 
fairer, your cheek rounder, or your eye 


more bright; it is because that looking 
down into those dear eyes I see there 
a tender, chastened expression—some- 
thing which speaks of gentleness, of 
sympathy, of forbearance, and—yes, of 
suffering. Clara, if I thought I had 
caused you to suffer I should be most 
miserable, butif I could dare to think— 
to hope—that it might be only a regret 
—a longing—that you yearn for the old 
times as I do—oh, Clara, I should beso 
happy !” 

I still held her hand. 
little uneasily. 

‘Of what good is it to talk like that ? 
What is done is irrevocable.” 

‘* Tt is not irrevocable—if you love me. 
Oh, say you do, Clara, my darling, as I 
love you !” 

‘* What an ardent lover youare, to be 
sure; far more so than you were the 
first time.” 

‘*T know far better the value of the 
prize, and we both shall have learned—” 
** What ?” she asked, as I paused. 

‘To forbear, and to love always,” I 
whispered, with my lips close to her ear. 

‘*It cannot be,” she said, suddenly. 
‘*T could never bring myself to accept 
what that old woman with three pasts 
has refused.” 

**Clara,” I cried, *‘it is not as you 
think.” 

** You never asked her to marry you ?” 

“* Never.” 

“You swear it ?” 

“Ter” 

‘*And will you take me away from 
this horrid place to-morrow ?” 

For answer, I took her in my arms 
and held her close, while I pressed a 
long kiss upon the lips of my former— 
my future wife. 

When I looked up, at last, a pair of 
statues stood in the doorway—the Ma- 
jor and Mrs. Bright. 

Clara glided from my arms and dis- 
appeared behind the trees like a rosy 
wraith. 

The Major made a sound between a 
gasp and a snort. Then, recovering 
himself, with a bow to Mrs. Bright he 
wheeled about and marched through 
the door. 

“You are an apter pupil than I 
thought you, Mr. Wheatleigh,” said 
Mrs. Bright, calmly. 


She langhed a 


she asked. 
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1 will acknowledge being curious.” 


“« My dear preceptress and friend,” I 
cried, advancing and holding out my 
hands to her, ‘‘how can I ever than 
you ?” 

“*Mr. Wheatleigh, I cannot say I am 
surprised,” said Mrs. Bright. ‘* I have 
lived through too much to be surprised 
at anything; but I will acknowledge 
being curious.” 

*«Then I will tell you, dear lady. I 
saw at once that your jewel was a pear! 
beyond price. I made upmy mind that 
I would possess it. Audacity has won. 
It is mine.” 

** Do you mean tosay that Miss White 
has accepted you ?” she asked. 

** Miss White,” I answered, ‘‘ leaves 
De Vorseau for New York to-morrow 
morning. I follow her in the after- 
noon. Tlie next day we are to be 
married.” 

Mrs. Bright sat down suddenly. 


‘* For the first time in twenty years,” 


she said, ‘‘] am surprised.” 


‘*When do you return ?” she asked, 
in a moment. 

“« Never.” 

** You have no fears 7” 

«* None.” 

‘Tt is said that Miss White’s former 
husband is a desperate creature, and 
quite capable of killing any man who 
dares to marry her.” 

“Tam not afraid of him,” I said, 
looking very fierce. 

‘* Will you take me back to the draw- 
ing-room now ?” she said, rising. 

Later in the evening, just after I 
had bade Mrs. Lemonde good-night and 
whispered ‘‘ until to-morrow ” in Clara’s 
ear, Mrs. Bright again approached me. 

‘*T will bid you good-bye now,” she 
said, ‘‘in case I do not see you again 
to-morrow, but remember that whatever 
occurs you shall both, as long as you live, 
be eligibles. I shall look forward to 
seeing you in De Vorseau again.” 

But she never has. 














FAIR WOMEN. 


HERE are two things 
beautiful in life,” says 
the flattering Persian, 
“*Woman and the Rose.” 
The worship of the former 
has never been extinct in 
any nation or at any period. 
Her sceptre is influence, and 
beauty is the guiding star 
which leads her on. 
Although it is said that 
the women who have inspired the deep- 
est emotions have not always been beau- 
tiful, still a glance through the pages of 
history reveals, in almost every instance, 
beauty’s stamp—not alone beauty of 
face, which must fade to insipidity, but 
of manner as well, which is always a 
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welcome adjunct, to many more pleas- 
ing than mere personal beauty. 

They say women have no political his- 
tory; but what a mistake! | or have they 
not, through all the ages, ruled the des- 
tinies of nations by their peculiar charms 
and their inherent graces ? What court 
whose sceptre has not been wielded, per- 
haps unconsciously, by women, whose 
ruler has not given way to her won- 
derful influence ? Who has not heard 
of Nell Gwynn, Madame Pompadour, 
Madame de Maintenon, Madame Val- 
liére, and a host of others whose pres- 
ence graced many akingdom ? Though 
unfortunately their influence has not 
always been of the best, still it is there, 
and has made itself felt. 
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As soon as the doorway of education 
was opened to women the field of liter- 
ature gained many a pleasing exponent, 
and its pages bore the impress of many 
a woman’s inmost thoughts. And from 
the time of Mrs. Montague, at whose 
home the ‘‘ Memorial Blue Stocking ” 
society was formed, until the present, 
literature has been enriched by women. 

But many women have won for them- 
selves the immortality of remembrance 
by most peculiar accomplishments, 
which, however, are always more taking 


than a sameness of indifferent graces. 
We read of Sophia Streatfield, who 
gained the title of the charming 8.8. in 
the gifted circle of Mrs. Thrales, who, 
too ignorant and dull to be accused of 
either learning or wit, could construe 
Homer ‘* like a college don,” and had 
the faculty of shedding floods of genu- 
ine tears at any moment for the benefit 
of her acquaintances. 

Think of a name going down to pos- 
terity solely for her ‘*Greek and 


tears ! “a 








We love to linger on the memories of 
Madame Récamier, the beautiful and 
gifted Jeanne Bernard. Beautiful in 
face, with figure well poised ; elegant in 
manner, with all the grace and bearing 
of a queen, she captivated all alike, and 
even when old and blind, compelled 
homage. 

She learned what few in this world 
do, the secret of power, the way to win 
and hold hearts, for her friends were 
such always—sincere, natural, and most 
self-sacrificing. Lamartine, in speak- 
ing of her, says: ‘* Whose angelic face 
could bear no other name ; of whom it 
was said, one look sufficed to bind your 
heart to her forever.” 

The most distinguished men and 
women of the day assembled at her 
home, and Madame de Staél, whom 
Macaulay called ‘‘ the greatest woman 
of her age,” was one of her most inti- 
mate friends. In fact, few friendships 
between women are more noted. 

To be beloved, was the history of 
Madame Récamier, and though she suf- 
fered many reverses, she bore them all 
with wonderful fortitude and patience, 
which robbed her of no friends, but 
rather added to their already large 
number. Madame de Staél paid her 
a charming but most worthy compli- 
ment in a letter written to her on the 
occasion of her husband’s complete loss 
of fortune. She said, ‘‘ Even though 
money, that gross but necessary mate- 
rial, has been taken from you, beauty 
that has no equal, a spotless reputation, 
a proud and generous character, are 
yours. Whata wealth of happiness left 
in this sad life, in which we are robbed 
of so many treasures!” Saint Beauve 
said, ‘* France can never forget her,” 
and he might have said the world. <A 
sweet, beautiful, womanly woman — 
what better praise could she want ? 

No other name is more reverently 
spoken or more cherished in Germany 
than that of Queen Louise of Prussia, 
the idol and ideal of the nation. She 
was » woman of many graces, most 
capable, and ever ready to do: ‘A 
daughter of the gods, divinely tall and 
fair.” All accomplishments were hers, 
and her grace and goodness left no 
hearts unblessed. 

An intense love of nature pervaded 
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Amid its beauties she was 
always happy, with its charms she was 


her life. 


always in harmony, comparing her 
chords to those of music, ‘* needing 
zach day to be drawn up to get the 
right tone.” Her dearest wish was to 
train her children to become benevo- 
lent lovers of mankind, and most assid- 
uously she labored at her duty. She 
was beloved by the highest and the 
lowest. 

It was said that the character of her 
beauty lay in the harmony of her nat- 
ure. Purity was written in every out- 
line of her face. Of her eyes it was 
said there were none in a woman’s face 
of purer or freer expression, and they 
gave to her countenance the innocent 
beauty of a child. She was and is the 
inspiration of a great nation. 

One of the most affecting stories in 
{nglish history is that of Lady Jane 
Grey, a woman of great beauty, won- 
derfully accomplished, well versed in 
many languages, and talented in music. 
Sad indeed was her fate. Innocent of 
the conspiracy into which she was led 
by the Earls of Suffolk and Northum- 
berland, who were anxious to secure 
the throne for their own family, she 
shrank from the honor, but finally 
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Mrs. Siddons.—From a stee! plate of Gainsborough’s painting. 
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Fanny Kemble.— From a steel plate of Lawrence's painting. 
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yielded to their entreaties, and allowed 
herself to be proclaimed. Dethroned 
and condemned to death aftera reign 
of ten days, she declared that she had 
only consented to the thing she was 
forced into. What deep pity we feel 
for her, cut off in the very beginning 
of life, paying the penalty for wrongs 
she never committed ! The testimony 
of her contemporaries, as well as that 
of the few epistles of hers still extant, 
show what a name she might have 
made, what achievements might have 
been hers, had her life been spared. 

England in the eighteenth century 
abounded with numberless remarkable 
women, for it was at that time what 
France has since been called, ‘* Le Para- 
dise des Femmes.” Lady Mary Monta- 
gue was one of the foremost women of 
her day; beauty, wit, and vivacity were 
hers, so we do not wonder at her shin- 
ing alike in society and in public life. 
Even the Duchess of Marlborough, 
Sarah Jennings, who possessed like 
graces and accomplishments, acknowl- 
edged in Lady Mary a superior power. 
Some resemblance in the life and char- 
acter of Lady Mary and the Karl of 
Chesterfield may be found. ‘They were 
both possessed in no slight degree of 
great intellectual tastes, most carefully 
cultivated, and both shone with a brill- 
iant light in the social and fashionable 
world. 

Another member of Lady Mary’s set 
was the talented Mrs. Thrales. Both 
she and her husband were for years 
most intimate and valued friends of Dr. 
Johnson, and she was for twenty years 
his curator. She it was who truly said, 
‘‘Itis never for their wisdom that one 
loves the wisest, or for their wit that 
one loves the wittiest: *tis for benevo- 
lence and virtue, and honest fondness.” 
She is likened by the clever Madame 
d’Arblay to Madame de Staél, and I 
doubt if in any age or clime a trio 
of brilliant intellectual women could 
be found to surpass the talents of Mrs. 
Thrales, Lady Mary, and Madame de 
Staél—women worthy of everlasting 
fame, for the great impress of individual 
knowledge they left upon the society of 
the times. 

In our illustrations we see in close 
proximity the beauty of the ancient 
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dames and that of our own period. 
Sarah Siddons and Fanny Kemble were 
women of the stage whose characters 
were as spotless as their beauty was rare. 
The former is the impersonation of ‘* The 
Tragic Muse ;” she stands singly and 
alone where the genius of Reynolds 
placed her. It was she who established 
the fame of her gifted family and pre- 
pared the way for the revival of the drama 
in its highest forms. In private life she 
was highly esteemed, and received from 
all most flattering attentions. 

The picture we reproduce of her is 
from the original by Gainsborough. It 
was painted in 1784, when she was at 
the height of her youthful beauty. 
Mrs. Fanny Kemble said of it, ‘* A 
more exquisitely graceful, refined, and 
harmonious picture I have never seen. 
The delicacy and sweetness, combined 
with the warmth and richness of the 
coloring, make it a very peculiar pict- 
ure.” It certainly shows off her 
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charms to perfection, and reveals in her 
face the strength of character for which 
she was noted. 

Frances Kemble, the niece of Mrs. 
Siddons, followed closely in her foot- 
steps, and in the drama achieved great 
success. The most important period of 
her life was spent in America, whither 
she cume with her father in 1832. Here 


The portrait of Letitia Landon, the 
female Byron, as she was called, shows 
her to have been a typical refined 
beauty of her time. Mr. Blanchard, 
her biographer, in speaking of her per- 
sonal appearance, says : ‘* Her hair was 
‘darkly brown,’ very soft and beautiful, 
her figure slight, but well formed and 
graceful, her feet small, her hands es- 





Miss Violet 


she made the acquaintance of the ‘ gal- 
lant Philip Hone,” whose memory all 
New Yorkers revere, and other celeb- 
rities of the day. She was greatly ap- 
preciated by her New York audiences, 
and was received in the best society. 
She combined great beauty and genius, 
and was gifted in writing. Many of 
her poems were published both in Eng- 
land and America. 


Beers. 


pecially so, faultlessly white, and finely 
shaped. The face, though not regular 
in every feature, becomes beautiful by 
expression.” 

Five of the portraits here reproduced 
are from the studio of Aimé Dupont, 
of New York City, who was deco- 
rated by the Shah of Persia, and also 
wears the ‘‘ Legion of Honor” as a 
sculptor. 
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Letitia Landon — Fiom a steel plate of Maclise’s painting. 
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The front of the main building 


VASSAR COLLEGE. 


ATTHEW VASSAR’S hope was 
M ‘* to be the instrument in the 
hands of Providence of found- 
ing an institution which shall accom- 
plish for young women what our colleges 
are accomplishing for young men ;’ 
and he lived to see his hope realized. 
By his undaunted perseverance he en- 
abled Vassar in five years to reach a 
degree of. perfection which it has taken 
many colleges twenty 


Since its regular work began, nearly 
four thousand students have been in at- 
tendance ; 28 classes, numbering 1,079 
students, have received the degree of 
B.A., and 59 students the degree of 
A.M. or Ph.D. 

The surroundings of Vassar College 
in the lower valley of the Hudson have 
been filled with historic interest by the 
scenes of the Revolution, and with ro- 





years to attain. 

The charter was 
obtained from the 
State Legislature in 
i861, and the main 
buildings were erect- 
ed during the Civil 
War, when the re- 
sources of our coun- 
try were taxed to 
their utmost. In 
September of 1865 
the doors were 
opened, and the fact 
that three hundred 
students were en- 
rolled the first year 
fully justified the 
conviction of the 
founder that such an 
institution was 
needed. 





A senior's room. 
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mantic association by the pen of Wash- 
ington Irving. 

Its nearness to Poughkeepsie and 
New York enables it to combine many 
advantages of the city with the greater 
advantages of its country situation. 
The students have little idea where lie 
the boundary lines of their 210 acres, 
and assume an ownership of the neigh- 
boring fields and woods on all sides. A 
large farm, with a fine garden and dairy, 
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main corridor up and back five times 
has walked one mile. It forms a com- 
plete little world in itself, containing 
the offices, class rooms, chapel, parlors, 
dining-room, and rooms for students 
and officers. 

Annexed to this building is the New 
Thompson Annex Library, containing 
20,000 volumes. The books are che- 
sen largely for their value as reference 
works, and the connection between li- 








The dining hall 


belongs to the College, and sends its 
fresh supplies daily to the College table. 

The College is most beautiful in the 
spring, and it is then that you should 
take your first glimpse of the grounds 
and buildings. Every wall is covered 
with the Virginia creeper. The high 
fagade and towers, mantled with ivy, 
remind one of a Rhenish castle. 

The main building is exactly the 
length of two New York City squares, 
so that one who walks the length of the 








brary and class room is very close. At 
every hour of the day you will find the 
light alcoves filled with students work- 
ing among the books. Out of some one 
hundred colleges, Vassar is one of three 
having the library open more than 
seventy hours a week, and is ahead of 
Harvard, Yale, Cornell, and other uni- 
versities in allowing the students free 
access to the shelves. 

One of the most interesting buildings 
is the Observatory, on a slight elevation 
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back of the main hall. Here 
is where Maria Mitchell 
taught for twenty-three 
years, and where, in the 
dome for the large telescope, 
she used to entertain each 
senior class at her ‘*‘ Dome 
Party.” Professor Mary W. 
Whitney, a pupil and assist- 
ant of Miss Mitchell’s, is 
now at the head of the 
Observatory. The objective 
of the equatorial telescope 
has an aperture of 12 1-3 
inches, about one-third that 
of the Lick telescope, but 
Professor Whitney says that 
a larger telescope would be 
of no more value to Vassar, 
as the situation has not the 
elevation and pure atmos- 
phere necessary for the use of 
a larger magnifying power. 
The Museum owes its pe- 
culiar shape to the fact that 
it was once a riding school. 
When the riding school was 
abolished the course was 
changed into large halls, 
which now contain the Mu- 
seum of Mineralogy, Petrol- 





"95's senior parlor. 


ogy, and Geology, the Hall of Casts, The departments of physics and chem- 
and the Art Gallery. Under the same istry, more fortunate than biology, haye 


roof are the laboratories of geology and _ their laboratories in a separate building, 
biology, the Art Studio, and the practice ‘‘T'he Vassar Brothers’ Laboratory, 


rooms for music students. 











39 
admirably fitted for individual and prac- 





The Museum. 
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tical work. The three courses, biol- 
ogy, under Professor Marcella O’Grady 
physics, under Dr. Leroy C. Cooley 
and chemistry, under Dr. Charles W. 
Moulton, are among the most popular 
courses in the curriculum. 

The round tower and arched entrance 
give a picturesque appearance to the 
‘** Alumne Gymnasium, ” erected in 1889 
by alumne and students. On the upper 
floor is ** Phil. Hall,” used for the enter- 
tainments of the Philalethean Society, 
and fitted with a stage, drop-curtain, 


we we 





and many appliances for correcting in- 
herited tendencies and developing mus- 
cle with the least expenditure of nerve 
force. Three hours a week are re- 
quired, and are devoted mostly to in- 
dividual work, prescribed according to 
a physical examination of each stu- 
dent. 

Most of the rooms in the new dormi- 
tory, The Strong, are ‘* doubles,” suites 
of three rooms opening off from one 
parlor, each suite to accomodate two stu- 
dents. In the main building there are 





The Gyrrnasium. 


footlights, and scenery. Underneath, 
on the ground floor, are the loggia and 
entrance hall ; the Gymnasium proper ; 
the Director’s office ; the large hall con- 
taining lockers for each student ; twenty- 
four bath-rooms with two dressing-rooms 
opening off from each, and at the rear 
a large swimming tank, 43 feet long by 
24 feet wide, in which the water is kept 
at a temperature of 70° to 80°, and 
where the juniors are given lessons in 
swimming. The ‘‘ Gym,” as itis called, 
is fitted with all the necessary apparatus, 


the ‘‘ singles,” the ‘* parlors ” (with three 
sleeping-rooms off from one parlor), and 
a limited number of ‘* fire walls” (the 
suites of four sleeping-rooms and one 
parlor which adjoin the firewall stairs). 
There is a constantly increasing demand 
for *‘singles.” The majority of stu- 
dents, while they like a ‘*‘ parlor” for 
one year, in order to see more of the 
social side of life, and to widen their 
acquaintance through their room-mates’ 
friends, prefer for the other three years 
a “single,” where they can escape from 
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The Observatory. 


the ‘‘ institution” life and limit the 
social life at pleasure. 

The ‘‘ single ” must do duty for par- 
lor and sleeping-room as well. Accord- 
ingly, the bed is moved out, and springs 
and mattress are transferred to a low 
couch frame, which is covered with 
heavy tapestry and piled with a dozen 
silk cushions. This Oriental divan; a 
silk sereen before the dressing-table ; 
a dainty tea-table, with its brass kettle 
and delicate china; an easy-chair or 








two; the characteristic 
desk ; window hangings; 
pictures ; a well - filled 
book-case ; a guitar or 
tennis racket in the cor- 
ner, revealing the own- 
er’s tastes in recreation, 
and a Yale or Harvard 
flag on the walls, doing 
the same for her prefer- 
ences in another line— 
all show the varied in- 
terests in a college wom- 
an’s life. 

The ideas of what a 
typical Vassar girl is 
like are innumerable. 
They range all the way 
from the ‘** Blue Stock- 
ing” and the dress reformer te the 
girl of frivolity and fashion. But 
for those who know her, the average 
Vassar girl is the average college girl— 
a girl with good physical development, 
an intelligent and interesting face, a 
fair supply of common sense, and, above 
all, a love of true womanliness and an 
earnest purpose in life. Fewer women 
than men go to college because it is 
‘*the thing ;” for society is not yet 
ready to give its unqualified approval 











The Art Gallery. 
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to the highéf education for women. 
The average girl who chooses a college 
course is prompted by a firm belief that, 
whatever her future life is to be, a col- 
lege training will enable her to live it 
with greater profit to herself and to the 
world. 

The 475 students enrolled in the last 
Vassar Catalogue are of all ages from 
sixteen to thirty, and come from all 
over the Union, and even from Canada. 
New York State sends 176 ; the Middle 
States, 238; the New England States, 
77; the Southern, 17; the Central 
Western, 88. Thirty-seven come from 
west of the Mississippi, and four from 
the Pacific Coast. 

Their scattered origin the students 
have made the subject of a college song, 
to the tune of ‘* Newgate,” which be- 
gins : 

‘* We're jolly Vassar College girls, as doubt- 
less you have guessed, 

We come from North, and South, and 

East, and small towns in the West, 

To the marks melancholic, and the fun 

and the frolic,” 


and closes witha most hearty rendering 
of the chorus: 


‘I’m glad I’m not in Wellesley, 
Iam, lam, 
I’m glad I’m not in Wellesley, where they 
are scrubbing pots and pans, 
Iam, lam, 
I’m glad I'm not in Wellesley.” 


Of the 132 courses offered in various 
subjects, those of the first two years are 
largely prescribed, and of the last two, 
almost entirely elective. But the work 
is very much the same in Vassar as in 
all other colleges, and the truly distinct- 
ive features le, not in the routine of 
study and recitation, but in the other 
phases of the life. 

The system of monitors and corridor 
teachers passed away with the prepara- 
tory school once connected with Vassar, 
and the students are now under self-gov- 
ernment. A compact was made between 
the Faculty and the Students’ Associa- 
tion by which the students agreed to ob- 
serve three rules : 

1. To attend the daily chapel service, 
the Sunday preaching service, and the 
Bible Lecture, with an allowance of 
three ‘‘ cuts” (absences) a semester. 


2. 'T'o extinguish the gas for the night 
at the sound of the ten o’clock bell, with 
three ‘* cuts ” a month. 

_ 8. To take one hour’s outdoor exer- 
cise daily, gymnasium exercise to be 
counted as the same. 

The students are not watched, but are 
on their honor to keep the rules. 

The third one is easily followed, for 
outdoor life at Vassar is full of attrae- 
tions. Several miles of shaded paths. 
wind over the grounds, and are kept open 
through the winter. But in fall and 
spring the paths are deserted for the 
fields. The students soon learn that. 
the nearest view of the Hudson is from 
Richmond Hill, that peach orchards and 
vineyards crown Sun Rise Hill, and that 
the earliest blood-roots and hepaticas. 
come from Cedar Ridge. 

The winter sports of skating and 
coasting give way in the spring to ten- 
nis, golf, basket-ball, boating on Vas—- 
sar’s lake, swimming, and bicycling. 

The social life expresses itself largely, 
of course, in the organizations. These 
are numerous, and include everything 
but Greek-letter societies. The Young 
Women’s Christian Association, with its 
large membership and many committees, 
leads the philanthropic societies, which: 
include a Young Women’s Christiam 
Temperance Union, a College Settle- 
ment Chapter, and a Student Volunteer 
Association. During the winter, dolls 
are dressed and baby clothes made for 
the Rivington Street College Settlement 
in New York, and in the spring, boxes 
of wild flowers are sent each week to 
the same place. The Y. W. C. AL 
holds weekly prayer meetings, and 
monthly meetings addressed by some 
well-known lecturer or missionary, as 
Dr. John G. Paton, Mrs. Ballingtom 
Booth, and Father Huntington. 

Many of the clubs are explained bw 
their names—the Dickens and Shake— 
speare clubs ; the Greek Society, for the 
study of the results of recent research. 
in Greece ; the political clubs which ex- 
ist during every presidential campaign = 
the New England Society ; the doclety 
of Granddaughters, composed of the 
six students whose mothers are Vas— 
sar alumne; the College Glee Club of 
twenty-two students, and the class glee. 
clubs. 
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The T. and M. House of Commons 
and Qui Vive are debating societies, be- 
longing, respectively, to senior and jun- 
ior classes. Vassar took a new interest 
in argument last year, and, having vainly 
challenged Bryn Mawr and Smith to an 
intercollegiate debate, resorted to a con- 
test between her own rival societies. 

The purposes of the Current Topic 
Club, the Tennis Club, the Faust, and 
the Aristotle clubs are explained in the 
names. 

The Floral Society is a distinctive 
Vassar feature. By the payment of 
fifty cents any student may become a 
member, and secure the privilege of 
picking flowers from the large College 
gardens, and of having a plot of her 
own to dig in herself, or to select the 
plants for, if she chooses to have the 
gardener cultivate it. 

Philaletheis, with its chapters, Alpha, 
Beta, and Omega, is the leading social 
society. Its purpose is both literary 
and dramatic. ‘The chapters give occa- 
sional literary entertainments or light 
farces on Friday evenings, which dis- 
cover the best actors for the four Hall 
Plays given each year in ‘‘ Phil.” Hall. 
These are among the most eagerly an- 
ticipated of the social events, and an 
invitation to attend is an honor much 
prized, but extended to very few out- 
side of the student body and instructors. 
The dramatic efforts of the students 
bring out their distinctively ‘‘ home ” 
gifts better than almost any other side 
of the college life. For the Friday 
evening farces, and largely for the Hall 
Plays, they paint their own scenery and 
make their own costumes, handling the 
brush and needle with a deftness and 
artistic ability that prove the college 
woman, after all, essentially the home- 
maker. ‘The presidency of Philaletheis 
is a senior honor, and seniors also act 
as chairmen on the four Hall Play 
committees. 

Class lines are not so distinctly 
drawn in the woman’s college as in the 
man’s, but they are not entirely want- 
ing, and the senior at Vassar has her 
distinctive privileges, although quite 
different in character from those of her 
brother, if he be a senior at Harvard or 
Yale. 

The seniors have first choice of all 


the rooms in the building, with the con- 
dition that they fill the third south 
corridor, which is the senior corridor, 
and at the end of which is the sen- 
ior parlor. ‘This is exclusively for the 
highest class. Underclassmen can en- 
ter only upon invitation. The seniors 
furnish the parlors themselves, and 
open them by a reception to the sopho- 
mores. 

Here senior life centres. Here class- 
mates meet with their sewing or read- 
ing, to entertain their guests, or to en- 
joy a half-hour of music. 

Another privilege is seen in the din- 
ing hall. The seniors are the only 
class seated by themselves, and they 
occupy a long line of tables down the 
centre. Each table celebrates a birth- 
day for each of its members, and at 
any Friday evening dinner you will find 
two or three tables brilliantly lighted, 
decorated with flowers, and bearing a 
huge birthday cake, besides other much- 
prized delicacies which tantalize the un- 
derclassmen as they pass by. 

Still another privilege, one most try- 
ing to those who do not enjoy it, is 
that of walking into the College offices 
at office hours ahead of the long lines 
of undergraduates awaiting their turns. 

But seniors have distinctive duties as 
well as privileges. Four of the seven 
editors of the College monthly, The 
Vassar Miscellany, are seniors, and the 
annual, the Vassarion, is entirely in 
senior hands. Ninety-one took occa- 
sion in her Vassarion to describe senior 
life from a senior’s point of view, and 
it is only fair to let the senior speak for 
herself. 

The underclasses say 
That a senior’s life is play, 
But any one who’s tried it will that senti- 
ment refute; 
For our duties grave are many, 
While repose—we haven’t any, 
And in vain we probe inprobables, inscru- 
tables we scrute. 
For our trials have begun 
When the rising bell has rung, 
We must scramble through our dress- 
ing, 
So as Zn to miss the blessing, 
Take a hasty cup of coffee and a roll ; 
Dash off something deep and brainy, 
For the Vassar Miscellany, 
And speculate a little on the soul. 
A rehearsal for a Philalethean play, 
Then we help the young Omega on its way, 
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Do some reading for a T, and M. debate, 
And reason with the girl who stays up late ; 
Run in something light and airy 
For a meeting literary 
Of Alpha or of Beta (for on drama they 
* have frowned). 
Then we hasten to seclude us 
In the great tank melanudros 
(Though we always ask permission, so that 
no one will be drowned). 
Next devote some hasty glances 
To the national finances, 
And ponder on the ills that money brings. 
We must practise in the choir, 
And take notes on the Messiah, 
Then do a little on the travelling rings. 
Oh, the underclasses say 
That the senior’s life is play, 
But with duties we're distracted, and with 
labor we are spent, 
But ’tis balanced by the pleasure 
And the privilege we treasure 
Of calling Sunday evening on our august 
president. 


Friday evening, closing the week of 
steady work, uninterrupted by lectures 
or social events, is usually given up, in 
part, at least, to recreation. 

The fine lecture courses given each 
year by distinguished lecturers from all 
over the country are usually given on 
Friday evenings, and all College festiv- 
ities on either Friday or Saturday. 
Birthdays that are annually celebrated 
by the College have a striking habit of 
always falling on Friday. That is the 
case with the birthday of Matthew Vas- 
sar, celebrated as Founder’s Day. 

Founder’s Day, in April, and Phila- 
lethean Day, in December, are the only 
large receptions, outside of Commence- 
ment week, when Vassar entertains 
guests from abroad, and these two are 
very dignified in form, consisting of an 
opening address by some well-known 
iecturer and a promenade concert. 

But there are several less pretentious 
receptions which only the students at- 
tend, and which serve to brighten the 
monotony of the routine, and offer all 
the advantages of healthy social life. 

One gets the best idea of this side of 
the life from a Vassar student’s ‘‘ Mem- 
orabilia.” Every student keeps one, 
and it makes little difference whose you 
examine. You will find it full of pro- 
grammes and souvenirs of every variety. 

Near the front is a programme of the 
first reception of the year, given by the 
Y. W. C. A. to all new students, their 








first welcome to college. 


Party to the freshmen, a second land- 
mark in their career. A curious hand- 
painted card in red and black presents, 
on the outside, a skeleton carrying a 
jack-o’-lantern, and inside a programme 
of songs, ghost stories, and a Hallow- 
een farce written and acted by juniors 
for the entertainment of the sopho- 
mores, on the last evening of October. 

While this was going on around the 
big fireplace in the ‘‘ Gym,” seniors 
were entertaining freshmen upstairs 
with shadow pictures. 

Allthrough the Memorabilia are scat- 
tered souvenirs of ‘‘ spreads,” ‘‘ fudge 
parties,” programmes of hall plays, 
chapter farces, and concerts. 

A book full of class toasts is a souvenir 
of the night when the owner of the Mem- 
orabilia, as a sophomore, went out with 
her classmates to choose a class tree, and 
after dedicating it to its service with 
appropriate ceremonies, adjourned to 
«*Phil.” Hall for a class supper of 
which the toasts formed the most boun- 
tiful part. 

Blue prints abound. A group on 
one page commemorates the ‘Trig 
Ceremonies,” the original drama by 
which the sophomores, at the close of 
their prescribed work in trigonometry, 
initiate the freshmen into the study. 
This is the chief occasion when 
‘‘grinds” on college life and classes 
are permissible. The ceremonies are 
given on the ‘ Phil.” Hall stage, and 
rival in interest the four Hall Plays. 

February the fourteenth is com- 
memorated by numerous valentines in 
which both rhymes and decorations are 
original. On a neighboring page a 
silver paper buckle from a costume worn 
at the Colonial Ball, or a flag and 
pressed flower from the decorations of 
the evening dinner - table, recall the 
twenty-second of the same month. 

An alumna’s Memorabilia always has, 
near the end, some souvenirs of the 
‘Senior Howl,” a celebration (less 


noisy than its name would indicate) at 
the close of senior examinations ; of 
the senior auction, at which the class 
try, by selling off their four years’ ac- 
cumulation of household goods, to de- 
fray some of the final class expenses ; 


Soon after: 7, 4 
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and, as a “‘finis,” of the sad exercises of 
Commencement week, the close of four 
happy, busy years. 

In the rapid glance at the Memora- 
bilia one notices that practically all these 
programmes bear the dates of Friday 
or Saturday evenings ; a reminder that 
the week averages five days of steady 
work from eight in the morning until 
nine-thirty at night. Even the College 
bard remembers this, and, with a poet’s 
license of exaggeration, sings, to the 
tune ‘‘ From a Sketch Book ”: 


‘* In winter I get up by night 
To dig and grind by candlelight ; 
In summer just the other way, 
I sit up then till break of day. 
I have to sit and dig, and more, 
To listen to my room-mate’s snore, 
And wish above all else that I 
Upon my downy couch might lie ; 
And when exam. time comes—ah, me 
And I’m as sleepy as can be, 
Although night drops her gentle pall, 
I do not go to bed at all.” 


The largest item of expense at Vas- 
sar is, of course, the four hundred dol- 
lars for tuition and board, but this in- 
cludes weekly washing, and there is no 
extra charge for board during the short 
vacations between September and June, 
and no charge for chemicals or break- 
age in the laboratories. 

The expenses of dress, travel, and 
current needs vary with each student, 
but it has often been proved by experi- 
ment that they can be limited to a sur- 
prisingly low sum without the least 
deduction from the student’s welfare 
and social standing. The majority of 
students at Vassar are not wealthy. 
Many are obliged to secure aid or help 
themselves by working for the College 
in the library, in the laboratories, as 
mail carriers, or as tutors. Simple 
dressing is the rule. ‘Travelling ex- 
penses are often lessened by staying at 
the College during one or more of the 
vacations. The class and club dues are 
kept as low as possible. For example, 
the class dues of a sophomore whose 
class throughout its course was called 
extravagant amounted to $2.07, a sum 
which would compare very favorably 
with the dues of the corresponding 
year in any man’s college. 

The day has passed when the most in- 
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telligent classes consider college educa- 
tion unfitting for women, and Ouida, 
remarking in a review recently that, for 
women, college education ‘‘ can only be 
hardening and deforming,” only excites 
the wonder of her readers at her igno- 
rance of the English and American col- 
leges of to-day. When she adds that 
**the publicity of a college must be odi- 
ous to a young girl of refined and deli- 
vate feeling,” she certainly betrays her 
ignorance of Vassar. 

Probably nowhere in her course 
through life is a Vassar student more 
secluded from publicity than at her col- 
lege. The country situation renders 
her college festivities entirely private 
and secluded from the outer world. As 
for the inner world of the College it- 
self, the courtesies and conventionali- 
ties which the students so carefully ob- 
serve in their relations with each other, 
and the fact that each has her own pri- 
vate room and can select her own 
circle of acquaintances, protect her 
from any objectionable ‘‘ publicity.” 
If she feels the need of being entirely 
alone, she has only to hang her ‘ En- 
gaged ” sign on the outside of the door 
to be sure of undisturbed privacy. The 
«Engaged ” sign may be simply a scrap 
of paper with the word scribbled in 
pencil, or an illustrated card with origi- 
nal rhyme or pertinent quotation. 


‘*‘ ENGAGED,” 


We want to rest ; so put our watchword out. 
A ‘‘ Positive ” some break as soon as not. 


‘* Beware the Dog,” ‘‘ Admittance Here to 
Donkeys,” 

Avail us naught, nor ‘‘ Do Not Tease the 
Monkeys.” 


Here is a guard evolved from some bright 
head : 

‘* For Fools Rush in Where Angels Fear to 
Tread.” 


The college graduate should stand 
for the results of the training, and the 
alumne of our colleges for women, 
taken as a class, certainly do not show 
that ‘‘ hardening and deforming” ef- 
fect. ‘The majority are in homes, find- 
ing their training of incalculable value. 
Many are among our leading teachers 
and literary workers and physicians. 
They are engaged in the highest forms 
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of philanthropic work, in the College 
Settlements, in New England Kitchens, 
and on mission fields. Their names 
appeared in a large proportion of the 
positions filled by women in connection 
with the World’s Fair—on the Boards 
and among the lecturers. 

Statistics made out for Vassar 
alumne, after twenty-four classes had 
graduated, showed that out of 867 
graduates, 815 were living, of whom 
315, a little more than 36 per cent., 
were married. Excluding the last 10 
classes, and taking statistics for the 
first 14, it was found that 45 per cent. 
were married, showing that the longer 
the class had been out, the greater the 
percentage married. This reminds one of 
what Maria Mitchell used to say: ‘‘ Vas- 
sar girls marry late, but they marry well.” 

I'he statistics further stated that of 
the 815 graduates, 805 were teachers, 
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39 literary workers, 28 physicians and 
medical students, 16 teachers of art, 8 
authors of scientific papers, 5 artists, 5 
farmers, 4 librarians, and the rest chem- 
ists, organists, secretaries, missionaries, 
etc. From recent classes an increasingly 
large number are entering the medical 
profession. 

No alumne are more loyal and gen- 
erous to their Alma Mater than the 
graduates of Vassar, and yet the College 
has many pressing needs which cannot 
be satisfied now. The explanation of 
this condition, which is found in all 
American colleges for women, lies in 
the lack of support, not from the alum- 
ne, but from wealthy women at large. 
Statistics make many surprising state- 
ments, but none more unexpected than 
the statement that women contribute 
more to the colleges for men than to the 
colleges for their own sex. 


EvIzABETH E. Boyp. 
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I saw the new moon’s virgin bow 

Hung pale amid the purple west, 

And thought her fair; and went to rest, 
And woke to hear the east wind blow. 
Dark days passed on; at length the sky 
Grew clear; and now no crescent slight, 
But full-orbed, glorious in light 


She glowed. 


I worshipped silently. 


So I left you, with careless brow, 

A clear-eyed girl with sunny face. 

Years passed ; a woman greets me now,— 
O Beauty’s self! O nameless Grace! 

The crescent of the days gone by 

Now with its glory floods my sky. 


C. F. Lester. 
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By Mary E. Child. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
RS. FELMORE lay resting, 


her hand clasped in Dul- 
cie’s. But she was not 
asleep. Now and then 
she raised her eyes to her daughter’s 
and gazed upon her joyfully, yet, withal, 
wistfully. In the joy of the mother 
she could not forget the sorrow of the 
wife. ‘‘ Oh, when will they let me see 
him ?” she asked, constantly. 

They had told her all. She, in turn, 
had made known her frightful experi- 
ence, but the mystery was still unsolved. 
There seemed no reason for Mrs. Fel- 
more’s incarceration, and she herself 
could offer no explanation for the 
strange facts developed in the trial. 

Mingled with the joy of reunion was 
sadness at the shadow hanging over 
husband and father. Mrs. Felmore 
rested, and Dulcie sat and stroked her 
mother’s hair, and thought, with a pang, 
how changed she was. Perhaps Doctor 


* Begun in October, 1894. 


Carroll, coming in at the moment, 
guessed her thoughts, for he said, cheer- 
ily: ** We’ll soon have her up again, 
Miss Dulcie, looking as she used to look. 
Why, you can’t think how she has im- 
proved since I first found her.” 

“Yes,” murmured Mrs. Felmore, ‘‘ I 
shall soon be well. I shall be able to 
go to the court-room to-morrow.” 

‘Oh, mamma, you must not.” 

«« Yes,” she answered, with a quiet 
smile, ‘‘ I am going.” 

The doctor motioned them not to 
dissuade her. 

«Try to sleep, now,” he said. ‘* You 
need all your strength.” 

Still holding her daugiter’s hand, 
she finally lost herself in slumber. 

The story Doctor Carroll had given 
of her discovery had been eagerly lis- 
tened to: 

‘‘T went from here to Fairbrook, as. 
you know. There I was met with the 
intelligence that she had escaped. There 
seemed to be no clue. All sorts of ru- 
mors were afloat, and from every point 
of the compass we got descriptions of 
mysterious women. I traced her at last 
to a town twelve miles away. There 
we found she had pawned her wedding 
ring, and that she had asked some ques- 
tions at the railroad station. There we 
lost her. She had boarded no train, so. 
far as we could learn, and yet no one had 
seen her after she left the station. The 
earth seemed to have opened and swal- 
lowed her. I began to fear suicide. 
There was a lake near the town; I had 
it dragged. Utterly disappointed at 
the result of my labors, and not wish- 
ing you to know my fears sooner than 
possible, I went over to Brockly on 
business before coming back here. At 
Brockly I found a letter a week old 
from an old college chum. In it he said 
he had a strange patient. When he 
was about a mile out of R——, driving 
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very fast, one day, he noticed something 
lying in the road, and he pulled up and 
found it was a woman, who he feared 
yas dying. He took her into a farm- 
house near at hand. When he wrote 
she was still with them, and he said 
they could find out nothing about her. 
She persistently refused to give her 
name, her residence, or her destination. 
There was nothing about her to tell who 
she was. In the delirium of the first 
days, however, my friend caught the 
words ‘ Dulcie !’ « Guy !’ « Brockly!’ He 
remembered that I lived in Brockly, 
and thought I might know the patient. 
You may be sure I was soon at the bed- 
side of the sick woman, who proved to 
be, as I had expected, Mrs. Felmore. I 
had great difficulty in convincing her 
that I wasa friend. At first she regard- 
ed me with the utmost apprehension. 
Poor thing ! she feared that I had come 
to take her back to the asylum. But 
I got her here safely, as you see.” 

The doctor sighed. It was overnow, 
her long torment, but who or what 
could efface its memory from her heart, 
restore her almost girlish beauty and 
freshness, rekindle the old confidence 
in mankind ? For griefs and sins and 
hates are alike in this—they leave a 
scar. 

After the recital it happened that the 
doctor and Mrs. Kent were alone to- 
gether. She came over and laid a hand 
on the young man’s arm. Her face was 
full of a sweet tenderness that the sor- 
row of the last weeks had developed. 
Something of its old cynicism had gone. 
‘* Doctor Carroll,” she said, hesitatingly, 
“‘T am not blind. I know your heart’s 
secret. It is the one bright thread run- 
ning through the last week’s dark tangle. 
No man in an hour of need could have 
been truer, nobler. Let me thank you 
now for your generosity and unselfish- 
ness, and—and—let me hope that some 
day—Dulcie will show her appreciation 
—in a better way.” 

She faltered, disconcerted by the em- 
barrassment of the doctor. He was 
blushing furiously. Truth to tell, Mrs. 
Kent’s dainty graces always ‘iscomfit- 
ed him. It made what he called his 
rough manner more apparent. ‘Then 
this sudden revelation of his heart’s 
hope caused him to catch his breath. 








For the honest fellow, with his heart in 
his eyes every time he turned them to- 
ward Dulcie, had long congratulated 
himself, after the manner of lovers, upon 
his cleverness in blinding the world. 

as Le m sure I’ve done nothing,” he an- 
‘‘at least, nothing of account. 
I’m sure any one would have been glad 
to—to—” ‘He stopped, helplessly. 

“« Nonsense, nonsense,” returned Mrs. 
Kent, with something of her old-time 
banter. ‘Such modesty! Well, if 
you’re right, I must raise my estimate 
of men in general. At any rate, we are 
all grateful, and thank you more than 
we can say.” 

**Don’t—don’t speak of it, Mrs. 
Kent,” he begged, reddening again. ** J 
was only too glad to be of service,” he 
assured her, and left her rather awk- 
wardly, his heart beating like a trip- 
hammer. ‘The reference to Dulcie had 
set it going thus. A hope that he had 








She laid a hand on the young man's arm 


resolutely fought against rose trium- 
phantly, and would not be put down. 
The next morning Mrs. Felmore was 
as firm as ever in her resolution of ap- 
pearing at court. ‘‘ Do not refuse me,” 
She pleaded. ‘‘I must go.” 
‘* Let her go,” said the doctor, ‘‘ Af- 
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ter all, it will be harder for her to remain 
here in suspense.” 

She looked at him eagerly. ‘‘ I can 
endure anything but this suspense—after 
all those long weary months of nothing 
but suspense.” 

The silence that fell upon the court- 
room as Mrs. Felmore took the stand 
was profound. Ler sad story was 
known to every one, and eyes grew dim 
at sight of the hair that had slowly 
whitened during that year of misery. 
She answered all questions in a clear, 
firm voice. 

‘Do you think, Mrs. Felmore, that 
your husband was instrumental in pla- 
eing you in the asylum ?” 

‘IT do not.” 

“*Do you know of an enemy either of 
you may have had ?” 

“IT do not.” 

“Can you remember any special 
incident connected with your jour- 
mey ?” 

“*f remember the car in which I was 
wbliged to take the last part of my ride 
was quite full. A man followed me 
quite closely into the coach. There 
were but two vacant half-seats, one be- 
hind the other. He took the one be- 
hind. At E , the last station before 
Kennett, the train stopped for dinner. 
Many passengers got out, but I ordered 
a cup of tea from a colored man who 
went through the train. I remember 
that immediately the man behind me 
went out on the platform, and that it 
was he who brought the cup to me, say- 
ing the waiter had asked him to hand it 
to me.” 

“* You drank it ?” 

««[—drank it. I remember nothing 
more—until the next morning. The 
tea was drugged.” 

“* Can you describe the man’s appear- 
ance ?” 

«< He was undersized, and rather thick- 
set. He had a smooth face. I can- 
not tell the color of his eyes. He had 
slightly gray hair, I think. He was 
Jame.” 

“« Was he well dressed ?” 

<* Fairly well dressed, in dark gray.” 

And so it went on. She bore the 
ordeal unflinchingly. Sometimes her 
voice trembled, sometimes her strength 
seemed failing, but her eyes had but to 
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turn toward her husband and she grew 
strong again. 

Mrs. Felmore’s testimony, however, 
far from clearing the matter, seemed to 
injure her husband’s cause. Her de- 
scription of Benson tallied with Stack- 
rider’s. Whatever the haziness of opin- 
ion regarding the cause of Benson’s 
murder that the public had had, it 
was now as clear as daylight that he 
had been killed to seal his lips. But 
whether Felmore had done this, or that 
strange double of Felmore’s, who seemed 
to appear and disappear—a will-o’-the- 
wisp—even the acumen of the wise 
world could not penetrate. 

The trial took a new turn. Mrs. 
Felmore was subjected toa fresh ordeal. 
Physicians, experts in their art, made a 
long and thorough test of her sanity. 
Thereupon the said professionals sol- 
emnly swore that she was perfectly 
sane. Doctor Rysdorp and others of the 
asylum swore with equal positiveness 
that upon coming to the institution she 
had been as crazy as @ Woman ever was. 





‘Doctor Rysdorp cleared his throat im- 


pressively, and earnestly assured the 
Court, the jury, and the audience that 
only the superior medical attendance 
and facilities of the Fairbrook Insane 
Asylum had restored Mrs. Felmore to 
her family. 

Judson Stackrider was recalled, and 
had the temerity to contradict Doctor 
Rysdorp. He was obliged to repeat his 
statement that, to his unalterable be- 
lief, Mrs. Felmore had come to the 
asylum in her right mind. After many 
weary days the evidence was all in. 

The last plea was ended. The 
judge’s charge was given. And the 
jury went out. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


JupDSON STACKRIDER, in his third- 
class hotel, sat awaiting the verdict. 
He was keenly interested. If Guy Fel- 
more were released, who could foretell 
his steps in retaliation ? Stackrider felt 
the cold perspiration stand out at the 
bare thought of what it might cost him. 
He cursud himself for the moment’s 
madness that had undone the cool pa- 
tience of months. He had almost felt 
the money in Guy Felmore’s pockets 
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Stackrider sat awaiting the verdict. 


roll into his that night as he watched 
from the shade of thetrees. ‘* It might 
have been mine, too, if I’d played him,” 
he thought, miserably. ‘* I didn’t play 
him, and he slipped off my hook.” 
Goaded to exasperation by his failure to 
extort money from his supposed victim, 
the astute member of the Fairbrook Asy- 
lum had lost his mental equilibrium. 
Regardless of consequences, with but 
one thought, and that revenge, he had 
telegraphed to the authorities that he 
had undoubtedly found the murderer of 
Benson. An hour later the orders had 
been received to arrest Felmore. Jud- 
son’s face darkened with rage every 
time he thought of it. ‘* You were a 
d—d idiot!” was his general summing 
up. 

As he sat moodily among the various 
disconnected groups of strangers in the 
hotel office, his eye fell upon a hand- 
some young fellow just entering. He 

yag in no mood for an encounter with 
his stepson. He smoked almost fierce- 


ly, regarding the new-comer through 
sinister, half-shut eyes. Dick’s keen 
sight discovered his mother’s husband 
at the first cursory glance about the 
room, but he gave no sign that he saw 
him. Instead, he went to the desk 
and chatted familiarly with the clerk. 
Lighting a cigar, he smoked it, quite 
aware that Judson Stackrider regarded 
him the while with keen apprehension. 
By and by he went over to him. 
‘* How are you ?” he asked, with easy 
indifference. 

‘““’m all right, I suppose. There 
isn’t any reason why I shouldn’t be,” 
Judson answered, doggedly. 

‘““No? Have you heard the ver- 
dict ?” Dick asked, with calm noncha- 
lance. 

‘* Has the jury come back ?” Stack- 
rider could not hide his interest. He 
stopped smoking, and leaned over ea- 
gerly. 

‘* Cigar gone out ? ‘Try one of mine.” 

‘*D—n your cigars! What was the 
verdict ?” 

But Dick was lighting a fresh weed ; 
Judson had to wait. ‘‘I have [puff] 
just come from [puff] there” [puff], 
Jick said at length. ‘* And the ver- 
dict [ puff] was [ puff, puff, puff, puff |— 
Not Guilty.” 

Judson leaned back in his chair. 
The expression of his face was far from 
pleasant. Dick drew up a chair and 
seated himself. You’ve made a pretty 
mess of it,” he volunteered. 

‘*What’s it to you?” growled his 
stepfather. 

** But it being your maiden run in 
the detective business, one ought not 
to expect too much. ‘* You’ll do better 
next time.” 

Judson puffed at his cigar with the 
fiercest possible inbreathing. 

** At least,” Dick went on, merciless- 
ly, ‘* let us hope you will.” 

‘** Look here,” said Stackrider, ‘‘ I’m 
down. Don’t kick me.” 

‘* As I can’t make you sorer than you 
are now, I’ll desist,” Dick answered, 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Anyway, I’ve something 
to say to you more important. Come 
up to your room; we can’t talk here. 
Perhaps you’d better have something 
sent up. They have pretty fair Scotch 
whiskey here.” 
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Judson obeyed submissively, though 
it went against the grain. When they 
were in his room, the door locked, and 
the glasses emptied, Dick opened fire 
once more. 

‘[ suppose you'll admit, in the first 
wie e, that as a detective you’re not a 
howling success.” 

‘*[ wish you'd say what you've got to 
say and be done with it,” said Judson, 
doggedly. **T can’t see what business 
it is of yours, anyway.’ 

‘‘ And I suppose you realize that Mr. 
Felmore, being now a free man, will no 
doubt institute proceedings against you 
that will be lively and exhilarating—to 
him.” 

Judson groaned. 

‘*T’ve talked with various lawyers,” 
Dick continued, joyously, ‘‘ and they say 
it’s a pretty serious thing, this charging 
an innocent man with murder.” 

‘* Look here, Dick,” Judson begged, 
stretching out his strong, knobby hand 
imploringly, ‘‘don’t tell me this—I 
know it. I’ve thought about it—help 
me out of it, won’t you? Come, do— 
there’s a good fellow—for your mother’s 
sake.” 

Dick regarded him with an amused 
smile. 

** How things change,” he ruminated. 
‘* Who would ever have supposed that 
you, who used to lock me up in the cel- 
lar, when a boy, and whip me, would 
some day do the whimpering. You re- 
member those little occasions when you 
exercised your parental authority so 
tenderly and lovingly ? Oh, you do? 
I thought maybe you had forgotten.” 

Then Dick’s voice changed from a 
contemptuous to a bitterly denunciatory 
tone. 

‘‘Look here,” he said, angrily, his 
dark eyes shooting off little points 
of light, ‘‘I hate you. I hate every 
hair of your abominable old head. I'd 
have been a different man but for you. 
You took all the happiness out of my 
boyhood by your cruelty, iron-bound 
rules, and miserable economies. You 
taught me to equivocate, to play under- 
handed schemes, and you made home a 
prison. When I got out of your power 
and came into my rights I did the world 
for all it was worth. You couldn’t kill 
my happy-go-lucky disposition, but you 


turned it into wicked and worthless 
channels, curse you !” 

Judson dropped his eyes before that 
white face and those flashing, pitiless 
lights. Dick caught his breath, and 
went on, ‘‘I want you to know that 
what I am about to propose is not for 
love of you, or tohelp you out of a tight 
place. If I had my way I’d stand at the 
street corners and salute you as you went 
by to prison. I should enjoy seeing you 
in a striped suit and asking you how you 
liked it. For you, I wouldn’t lift a 
finger, I wouldn’t pay one cent, if the 
lifting of that finger or the payment 
of that cent kept you out of torment. 
There, now, do you understand ?” 

Judson’s lip curled scornfully ; it was 
evident he understood. ‘‘If you’ve got 
through with that harangue, and will 
come ‘down to business, I’1l listen,” he 
said, sullenly; ‘‘ otherwise, I’m going 
downstairs.” 

‘You'll do nothing of the kind ; 
you'll hear me out,” his stepson an- 
nounced. ‘‘There’s another thing. 
You say it’s no affair of mine, this vent- 
ure of yours. Oh, no, I suppose not. 
Did you think I was going to marry 
into a family with such a grinning skele- 
ton as that you described in their closet ? 
Hardly. SoTIlost my prize. The Fel- 
mores treated me white, and when I 
heard the rumors I acted the coward 
and the knave. I insulted the sweetest 
little— ButIwon’t speak of her to you. 
You see it did affect me, your late de- 
tective scheme. Incidentally, I may as 
well remark that the next time you take 
up the profession \ you'd better ask my 
advice.” The passionate, intense tone 
gave way to sarcasm with one of Dick’s 
swift changes. ‘I flatter myself I’m 
worth the whole lot of you put together,” 
he added, with a meaning smile. 

* Dick, what do you mean ?” 

“*Oh, nothing.” 

«You do, Dick—what is it you’ve 
found out ? 

‘* Well, it’s this way,” said Dick, look- 
ing at hisw itch. ‘‘ Felmore’s free, but 
he isn’t exictly clear. Unless the real 
offender’s found, he will go through life 
with a cloud over him. See?” 

**T don’t know that I do.” 

‘And if I don’t come to the rescue, 
between Mr. Felmore’s unjust accusa- 
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tion, Mrs. Felmore smarting under her 
long imprisonment, and—never mind 
what else—there will be trouble ahead 
for you, Mr. Judson Stackrider.” 

‘* Well, what shall I do?” 

“«* Be quiet ; you act like a two-year- 
old baby. Wait till I’m ready. I want 
to think.” He plunged his hands into 
his pockets, leaned back, and puffed 
thoughtfully. ‘‘I want you to write 
Mr. Felmore a letter,” he announced, at 
last. ‘‘ Remember, I act solely because 
of the Felmores. I can do them a good 
turn, and ’lldo it. Idon’t doit to help 
you. Lay not that flattering unction 
to your soul—if you have one.” 

Dick rang for writing materials, and 
when they had been brought he said : 
“‘T want you to write that you suspected 
him of a crime of which you now know 
he is innocent.” 

‘That would be a nice thing to do,” 
Judson sneered. ‘If that’s your ad- 
vice, it isn’t worth much.” 

‘** Have you that down ?” Dick asked, 
disregarding the sneer. Judson hesi- 
tated, finally obeyed, and scratched the 
sentence upon the paper, ‘‘ Having suf- 


fered tortures of mind and body in con- 
sequence of my unfortunate mistake, 
I solemnly promise to make due repa- 
ration, by clearing the cloud still resting 
upon your good name.” 

**Look here, ’m not a ninny,” 
growled Judson. ‘‘ What’s the good of 
this infernal nonsense? I tell you once 
for all that I’m through with the de- 
tective business.” 

‘* Put that down,” Dick commanded, 
‘‘and sign your name. I'll take the 
letter and mail it.” 

‘* But, Dick Burlingham, how in the 
world am I to do all this ?” 

** T’ll tell you,” Dick answered, quiet- 
ly. ‘I’ve been looking into this affair 
on my own account. One dfy at the 
trial [ caught a look on the prisoner’s 
face that I’d seen on another’s. Presto! 
I discovered that two men I knew, Mr. 
Felmore and another, resembled each 
other remarkably. I asked some ques- 
tions, paid out a few dollars, and—land- 
ed my fish.” 

“Dick!” 

“Yes,” said Dick, quite calmly, “I 
did.” 


(To be concluded.) 


THERE IS BEAUTY. 


THERE is beauty without stature 
In the perfect Grecian mould ; 
There is beauty without feature 
In the classic dies of old; 
There is beauty without fashion, 
There is beauty without art, 
In the pure and simple passion 
Of a tender, loving heart. 


Be the passion love or pity,— 
Crowned with honor or with shame,— 
For a dreamland or a city,— 
Still the lesson is the same; 
For the spirit is immortal, 
And it shineth through the ciay 
Like the sunlight through the portal 
Of a dark and sombre day. 


CLARENCE HAWKES. 

















THE WAR OF THE ROSES. 


house on Lake Avenue to the 

business street of the town, a 
good mile. Never had there been so 
largely attended a funeral in South- 
port. The chief manof the town was 
dead, and the people came forth from 
their homes to pay their last tribute 
of respect and love to his memory. 

Every one, too, for the last few days, 
had found something to say in praise 
of the deceased, though in fact words 
were not needed. Did not the Soldiers’ 
Monument, the fountain on the square, 
the Public Library, the churches—for, 
though a devoted churchman himself, 
his purse had not been closed to calls 
from other denominations—did not all 
these testify to his generosity and pub- 
lic spirit ? 

That Southport was not Colonel Har- 
wood’s native place had not detracted 
from his popularity. The citizens 
seemed rather to be proud of his En- 
glish birth, and the number of times he 
had crossed the Atlantic on visits to his 
native land was a favorite topic of con- 
versation. ‘The accounts of these trips 
varied, to be sure, as told by different 
narrators, and often, in their enthu- 
siasm to make a good story, the Colonel 
had been left on the other side. 

But aside from this pride in their 
fellow-citizen, or rather in addition to 
it, there had been something else to in- 
terest the people in the one whom they 
had this day followed to his last resting- 
place. There was a mystery connected 
with his family life that had never been 
satisfactorily explained. His wife, who, 
when living, was as much respected and 
loved as her husband, had lived, for the 
greater part of her married life, es- 
tranged from him. They occupied the 
same house, rode in the same carriage, 
attended the same church ; they were 
uniformly polite to each other, but it 
was well understood that all this was 
mere form—that, as Madame Perrine 
expressed it, the flower of domestic 
affection was withered on its stem. 

This very Madame Perrine, a few 
weeks after the funeral, was trying, with 


. ‘ILE procession extended from the 


all her French arts, as she had often 
tried before, to gain some information 
that would enlighten her on this sub- 
ject that had for so many years troubled 
the good people of Southport. She had 
lived next door to Colonel Harwood for 
thirty years, had been frequently in his 
house, had given private lessons in 
French to his niece. She knew even 
the time of year—the exact date, as she 
said—when the trouble between the 
husband and wife began ; but what was 
the cause of it—that, with all her 
shrewdness and watchfulness, she hed 
not been able to find out. 

It was a pleasant scene that met 
Madame’s gaze as she looked one morn- 
ing from her small yard over into the 
large grounds of her neighbor. A low 
hedge, so smooth and green that it fairly 
shone and glistened in the bright morn- 
ing sun, surrounded these grounds. The 
Colonel had been proud of this green 
fence that made such a beautiful setting 
for the wealth of flowers and sweep of 
lawn within its enclosure. The En- 
glish blood in his veins had rebelled 
against the uprooting of this boundary, 
the exposing of what he held most dear 
—his home—to the too curious eye of 
the world. 

‘‘The old place looks lonely without 
your master, Richard,” said Madame 
Perrine to the gardener, who, in trim- 
ming the hedge, had just come near to 
where she stood ; ‘‘I liked to see him 
walking about.” 

‘* Yes,” said Richard, laconically. 

‘‘That is a fine hydrangea you have 
there,” said Madame, making another 
effort todraw Richard into conversation. 

‘“* Yes, him’s a fine one. Miss Ger- 
trude likes flowers.” 

“ Miss Gertrude will stay here, I sup- 

ose,” said Madame, venturing a little, 
in her thirst for information, ‘‘ until— 
until—” 

‘« Until she is married, Madame,” in- 
terrupted Richard, suddenly communi- 
cative, ‘‘and afterwards, too.” 

“© T hope they will be happy—happier 
than their uncle and aunt. That was 
strange about them. ‘T'wo such nice 
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ersons. I wonder what was the trou- 
le?” 

But Madame Perrine was to be disap- 
pointed, as she had often been before, 
in her hopes of getting anything from 
Richard. The clicking of the large 
shears began again, and he was fast 
making his way along the hedge. 

But the mystery was being talked 
over by those most nearly interested in 
it that same morning in the large, pleas- 
ant parlor of the Colonel’s late home. 
A man of about thirty, tall, slight, clean- 
shaven, with keen blue eyes and firm 
mouth, was seated on an old-fashioned 
ottoman near an open window. ‘The 
most noticeable thing about him was 
his hands. The fingers were long and 
slender, and their firmness and delicacy 
of touch seemed visible. These hands 
were trained hands, for Bliss Harwood 
was a skilful surgeon anda fine musician. 
His companion was a young girl with a 
bright, attractive face, in which the col- 
or came and went as she talked, and 
the charm that perfect health gives. 
She had some light work in her lap, 
but her hands were resting idly upon it. 

‘‘It was so fortunate,” the man was 
saying, ‘‘ that you could return my love. 
My uncle was so gratified that every- 
thing could be as he wished. My only 
regret is, that your aunt did not live to 
know it.” 

“*T cannot see that it is any more fort- 
unate that I should love you than that 
you should love me,” said the young 
girl, smiling. 

‘* Oh, yes,” said the young man, “‘ for 
there was always Tom Raymond. It 
might have been very different.” 

**And there might have been some 
one with you, though I am not able to 
give her a name,” replied Gertrude. 
‘« Seriously, it seems to me that it never 
has been, and never could be, any one 
but you, and I like to think that you 
feel the same about it. But, Bliss, I 
tremble sometimes for our happiness 
when I think of the shipwreck uncle 
and auntie made of theirs. It seems 
strange that two such sensible people 
would allow so slight a thing to ruin 
their lives.” 

“Yes,” said Bliss, thoughtfully, 
‘* they were sensible, still there were el- 
ements in their characters, especially in 


Aunt Lucy’s—a quiet persistency that 
would account in part for the trouble. 
Uncle James had encountered it often, 
and no man likes to feel that his wife 
rules him. ‘The smallness of the mat- 
ter, too.” 

‘* That was just it,” interrupted Ger- 
trude. ‘‘ It was such a little thing to 
give up, that each thought it would not 
cost the other much to yield, and so it 
went from bad to worse. ‘ How great 
a matter a little fire kindleth !’” 

** We will not allow any fire, large or 
small, to kindle any trouble between us, 
Gertrude,” said the youngman. ‘* But 
I hardly know whether to consider it a 
good or a bad omen that it has fallen to 
us to settle this matter at last. It is, 
however, a part of our inheritance. We 
share it as we do the property.” 

Colonel Harwood’s will, made shortly 
before his death, had left the estate to 
be equally divided between his nephew, 
Bliss Harwood, and the niece of his 
wife, Gertrude Annersly. Bliss had 
completed his medical studies, and had 
begun practice in Southport. Gertrude 
had come to live with her aunt on leav- 
ing school. ‘These two, so dear to Col- 
onel Harwood and his wife, were mutu- 
ally attracted when they were thrown 
together. Nothing came to check the 
course of true love, and a few months 
before his death the Colonel’s heart was 
gladdened by their formal betrothal. 

‘*It must be a good omen to carry out 
such a request,” said Gertrude, in reply 
to young weed’ last remark, ‘‘ and 
the only care now will be for us to 
choose the rose. It seems to me that 
it ought not to be any new variety. It 
must be some kind that was fashionable 
when they were young. ‘There was a 
George the Fourth that auntie told me 
about, that grew in her mother’s gar- 
den—a dark red rose, she said.” 

** But, Gertrude, you talk so fast,” 
said Bliss, seizing her hand, ‘‘ and we 
could not have a red rose. You have 
forgotten that uncle wanted a white 
one.” 

«Oh, Bliss,” cried Gertrude, snatch- 
ing away her hand, ‘‘ how short-sighted 
you are, and—and—yes, stupid, not to 
see that he wished in this way to make 
reparation, as far as he could, for his 
share in the trouble. Though he was, 

















yerhaps, too proud to plant the rose 
himself, he left it for us to do. It is 
beautiful, I think—a kind of sacred 
duty. Bliss, you are laughing at me.” 

‘*No, but I really think that uncle 
meant to have the white rose. He was 
not in the least sentimental, but was 
very determined and set in his way.” 

‘*Why, you said a few moments ago 
that auntie was the persistent one,” 
Gertrude interrupted. 

‘* Well, there is no hurry about it. We 
need not decide the matter now. It is 
another ‘ War of the Roses,’ ” said Bliss, 
laughing, with a man’s pride in his lit- 
tle joke. ‘‘'The roses are warring it in 
your cheeks, anyway. But I came up 
this morning to tell you that I am to 
be out of town for a week, and to bid 
you good-bye.” 

The leave-taking occupied some time, 
and the lovers parted. 

While Bliss was away Gertrude tried 
to put away all thought of her uncle’s 
request, but she was so much alone the 
subject would keep recurring to her 
mind. She went back to the beginning 
ot the trouble, as she had heard it from 
her aunt, who had made the young girl 
her contidante ; how the husband and 
wife had thought of planting a rose by 
the large window on the east side of the 
house, and how the wife wished a red 
and the husband a white rose. What 
at first had been a simple preference 
with both had led by discussion to a 
fatal estrangement. How foolish it had 
been to allow this little difference to as- 
sume the proportions of a family quar- 
rel! thought the young girl. Colonel 
Harwood, she was sure, realized this at 
last, and so had left it for the two who 
were to share his goodly property to 
plant the rose. 

Bliss, meantime, had hardly thought 
of their last conversation. No refer- 
ence was made to it for some weeks af- 
ter his return, for Gertrude shrank, 
with a kind of superstitious feeling, from 
mentioning a subject that might lead, 
if not to a lasting quarrel between her 
and her lover, at least to a temporary 
disagreement. 

Cotonel Harwood’s estate had been a 
very easy one to settle, if we except the 
matter of the rose, and his nephew, 
one evening late in September, an- 
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nounced to Gertrude that everything 
was satisfactorily arranged. 

** All but what seems to me the most 
important, for it was like a personal re- 
quest, the planting of the rose,” said 
Gertrude, timidly. 

*« Why, I had almost forgotten that,” 
said Bliss, shrugging his shoulders, as 
if a little annoyed at this reminder. ‘I 
will have Richard see to it at once.” 

‘** Richard ?” said the girl, starting 
back ; ‘it was left for us to do—a last 
request.” 

** You surely do not intend to have 
some kind of public ceremony, Ger- 
trude ?” 

‘* But we have not decided about the 
color yet,” said the girl, ignoring this 
last remark. 

‘“* White, of course,” said Bliss, de- 
cidedly. ‘I do not see why he did not 
say white, but no doubt he thought we 
would know what his wish had always 
been.” 

‘*He thought that he could trust the 
two whom he loved best to appreci- 
ate and understand his intention,” an- 
swered Gertrude, warmly. 

**You are making too serious a mat- 
ter of it, Gertrude, by putting your own 
interpretation on it in this way. It is 
unnatural, and sentimental.” 

‘*T wish to carry out the spirit as 
well as the letter of the will,” she re- 
plied, coldly, ‘‘and I am glad to have 
some sentiment in my nature. I did 
not think you could be so hard, Bliss ; 
you have never before shown me this 
side of your character.” 

‘*Do not be unreasonable, my dear 
Gertrude ; I merely consider this as an 
old man’s whim. In making his will 
he naturally recalled his past life, and 
this unfulfilled desire assumed unusual 
importance.” 

Gertrude walked to the window, and 
stood for some time looking out on the 
lawn, over which the leaves were driven 
about by the autumn wind. At last 
she turned, and said, slowly,’ *‘ It is just 
as well, perhaps, to find out now how 
unsuited we are to each other, before 
there has been another fatal mistake 
made.” 

Young Harwood’s face flushed an- 
grily, and he started to leave the room ; 
then suddenly he came back to say, 
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kindly, ‘‘ You cannot mean what you 
said just now. ‘Try to think better of 
it and of me.” 

Madame Perrine’s curiosity was still 
further increased when she learned that 
young Dr. Harwood had gone abroad 
for travel and study. However.much 
Richard may have known of the earlier 
trouble, of this later mystery he was as 
ignorant as Madame herself. For two 
summers the roses bloomed and faded, 
but Bliss Harwood did not return. 
Friendly letters passed between him 
and Gertrude, but there was no renewal 
of the broken engagement. The rose 
was not planted by the east window. 

Tom Raymond came often to the old 
home. He was beginning to hope that 
his dream of happiness might yet be 
fulfilled, when one morning, as he was 
passing the house, he saw Gertrude com- 
ing down the walk with a letter in her 
hand. 

‘* A letter, Gertrude ?” said Tom. 

‘Oh, Tom, will you post it for me, 
please ? I was looking for Richard, but 
could not find him.” 

There was a happy eagerness in her 
manner. As Tom took the letter he 
saw the address, and his face became 

ale. The letter did not go that day. 

t was a week before ‘l'om’s better angel 
prevailed, and then the letter was sent 
on its way. 

One afternoon Madame Perrine, peer- 
ing through her blinds—a favorite oc- 
cupation, or rather pastime, with her— 
thought she saw Bliss Harwood passing 
the house. Her suspicions were con- 
firmed when she saw him turn into the 
late Colonel’s grounds and disappear 
finally through the front door. 

The past came back very vividly to 
Bliss as he waited in the large old- 
fashioned parlor. ‘There were so many 
associations connected with the room : 
here had been the betrothal, here the 
conversation that led to the separation, 
and here, he trusted, was to be the 
reconciliation. Then the door opened, 
and Gertrude was there, with the same 
grace of manner, and the same bright, 
animated face. He came forward and 
took her hands in his. There were 
tears in his eyes. 


‘‘ Oh, Bliss,” she said, in the old im- 
pulsive way, ‘‘then you received my 
letter? You did not think me bold, I 
hope, in sending for you ?” 

‘*T did not have any letter from you, 
Gertrude, but I think I have found a 
solution of the matter that has caused 
the trouble between us.” 

‘Oh, let me hear what it is, Bliss, 
for I thought I had found one, too. We 
will sit here by the window, where we 
used to sit together. I can hardly 
realize that you have been away.” 

‘*] should be inclined to think so, 
too, if it were not for what I am about 
to tell you. About a month ago I went 
to pass a few weeks in a little German 
village, to rest after a winter of hard 
study. One morning | was waiting for 
a friend in the parlor of my boarding- 
house. A lady, a stranger, was playing 
softly on the piano something that you 
used to play. I walked to the window 
and looked out on the quaint German 
street, thinking of you. <A young girl 
was coming along, and as she passed she 
glanced up, smiled, and taking from 
her dress some flowers, tossed them into 
the window. ‘They were a white and a 
red rose. It seemed to me that they 
vame right from you, and suddenly it 
flashed into my mind, why not plant 
them both, a red and a white rose, and 
settle the vexed question ? And then I 
came directly to you.” 

“* What day was it, Bliss ?” 

He named the day. 

“That is the day I wrote to you. 
How strange it all is, for standing in 
my window that morning the same 
thought came to me, as I saw the voses, 
red and white, running riot over Ma- 
dame Perrine’s porch. ‘This is such a 
simple way to settle the difficulty, that 
the only wonder is that it did not occur 
to one or both of us long ago.” 

‘* But after all,” said Bliss, musingly, 
‘we shall never really know what was 
in uncle’s mind when he made the 
strange request.” 

‘‘No,” admitted Gertrude ; ‘* but the 
union of the red and the white rose will, 
I trust, bring peace to us, as it did to a 
great nation centuries ago. So history 
repeats itself.” 

Lity 8. Hicok. 
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FASHIONS OF THE DAY. 
Bite dinners, and receptions are 


rife in the gay world at present, 

and to write of Spring fashions 
while the midwinter whirl of society 
is in full swing seems entirely out 
of season. The new designs for our 
apparel and adornment are, however, 
under serious consideration and in 
the course of construction. From all 
I can gather in my chats with the 
leading costumers, but few striking 
changes are anticipated, and the very 
late Winter styles will be quite safe for 
early Spring, and by no means out of 
date—unless capricious fashion has 
some very eccentric freak—next early 
Autumn. 


Some of the skirts are wide—very 
wide, according to our ideas. The most 
Parisian of cuts for an evening skirt at 
this moment demands fourteen breadths 
and fifteen seams; roughly speaking, 
the width around the hem measures 
about seven yards, but the cutting is so 
exquisite that it looks no whit wider when 
worn than an ordinary four-and-a-half- 
yard skirt. It clings quite closely 
around the hips, and has curves at the 
end of each seam to get in the fulness 
without trace of clumsiness. In the 
making of these wide skirts, Worth, 
Doucet, and others use a hair stiffening 
in the hem, very narrow for plain un- 
trimmed skirts, and broader for those 
which are trimmed. On the other 
hand, Felix, who is noted for the grace 
and soft, clinging effects of his gowns, 
rejects any artificial means for support- 
ing their extreme width, and depends 





simply on the perfection of his cut, the 
gradual slope of the seams being such 
as to incline the lower portion of the 
skirt outwards, obviating the necessity 
for other support than that given by the 
‘‘balayeuse” of ruffled silk and lace 
underneath. 

On this side, our modistes, being more 


conservative, have reduced the circum- 
ference to five yards, and for tailor-made 
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gowns the godet is constantly rejected, 
the skirt being cut with a simple front, 
wide side gores, and back. However, 
the godeted skirt is decidedly more up 
to date, and while three godets take the 
fulness in some skirts, others are broad- 
ened into five or seven of the organ-like 
pleats. An interlining of hair stiffen- 
ing keeps the skirt firm, and adds but 
little to its weight. 

The skirts are usually untrimmed for 
street wear, and are prettier so ; but for 
house and evening gowns trimming is 
frequently employed ; insome instances 
two satin ribbons are carried down from 
waist to hem, forming a ‘“ tablier,” 
where they are secured by large and chic 
bows, centred by a rhinestone buckle, 
a fall of lace, or by a smart bunch of 
flowers. 


Even prettier still is an arrangement 
in which the bows are dissimilar ; for 
example, the one centred by a buckle, 
the other supporting the fragrant posey 
or the pretty drapery of lace. 

Giauze scarfs are also arranged in a 
similar manner, but instead of being 
affixed at the hem they are shirred sey- 
eral rows deep and fastened on either 
side just beneath the hips and more 
toward the front, the lower portion of 
the scarfs floating gracefully as the 
wearer moves. 


Some skirts are edged with two or 
three narrow rolls of silk or satin, while 
others have small flounces of lace or 
chiffon. But the plain skirts, if well 
cut, always look the best, and more es- 
pecially with the very ornate corsages 
now in fashion. As an example, I would 
have you picture a dinner gown of cit- 
ron-yellow diamantine moiré, just fin- 
ished for a lady going South. The 
skirt, full at back and sides, while tab- 
lier-shaped in front, is quite plain. The 
corsage is covered with gauffered chif- 
fon, with extensive sleeves to match, 
and has a waist-belt of Parma violet 
velvet passed through a narrow strass 
buckle in front, and three ropes of vio- 
lets looped chain-like across the chest 
from shoulder to shoulder. This pretty 
floral conceit was fastened on the right 
shoulder by a big bow of mauve vel- 
vet, and on the left by a smartly ar- 
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ranged bunch of gardenias with glossy 
leaves. 


A lovely ball gown of pale blue satin, 
made for one of the pre-Lenten festivi- 
ties, has the skirt quite plain, save for a 
line of dark glossy fur around the hem. 
The bodice is of velvet, of the same soft, 
pale hue. It has a small vest of white 
lisse over satin; and the sleeves of the 
newest shape are very large and very 
round, not dropping down the arm al- 
most to the elbow, but wired out all 
around the top of thearm. These sleeves 
are really the great feature of the dress. 
They are of ivory satin, embroidered all 
over with a design in finely curving lines 
of bluey steel paillettes. The embroi- 
dery is studded over at frequent intervals 
with oblong, large jewellings in cut jet 
and turquoise, the effect on the shim- 
mering surface of the satin being lovely. 

These gowns are of course worn by 
married ladies, for though girls nowa- 
days dress elaborately and expensively, 
still too much magnificence would hard- 
ly be good taste for young ladies who 
have not the prestige bestowed by mat- 
rimony. 

A charming dress for a girl has a 
white moiré skirt, perfectly plain, full, 
and standing out in three big organ- 
pipe flutes at the back ; the bodice is of 
accordion-pleated lisse, strapped with 
sashes of pink satin ribbon. It is cut 
square, and round the shoulders are 
rolls of pink velvet, while the sleeves 
are of white moiré. There is a girdle 
of pink satin and the sweetest of bows 
of accordion-pleated lisse just in the cen- 
tre of the bodice in front. 


In trimming bodices there is a pre- 
cision of art displayed ; bows are fash- 
ioned into beauty of form and perfect 
proportion, and are cunningly used to 
fill in cornersand odd spaces. Parallel 
bands of trimming—spangled jet, velvet, 
or lace—mark off the form with exact 
clearness, join the sleeves to the shoul- 
der, and make a distinctive line around 
delicate lace. Everywhere there is clear 
precision of line, and nothing is left 
vague or undefined. 

Black silk gauze is extensively used 
for dinner and demi-toilet gowns, en- 
hanced by bands of black satin ribbon 
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and flouncings of steel or gold-spangled 
lace. 

A neat little dancing dress of this ma- 
terial has a corsage ornamented very 
attractively with a flouncing of steel- 
spangled lace edged with a spangled 
key pattern, set around the low-necked 
corsage. The shoulders are originally 
spanned by black satin ribbons coming 
from the corsage and tied in handsome 
butterfly bows upon the white skin— 
most becoming. A waist-belt of black 
satin completes this simple and at the 
same time attractive little gown. 


In simple morning costumes designed 
bysmart tailors for Southern travel dur- 
ing the penitential season, I have seen 
several that are typical of the present 
style in fulness of sleeves, but herein 
alone are they exaggerated. A quiet 
little costume was of white and gray 
loosely woven Scotch cheviot in small 
broken checks. ‘The skirt, sleeves, and 
three crossway pleats running from neck 
to waist, back and front, were of the 
cheviot ; the foundation of the body, 
the Louis Phillippe collar, and waist- 
belt being of plain black velvet. 

A smarter dress, of dark blue and 
tangerine, diagonally ribbed, and shot 
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cloth, had the skirt edged with a bias 
fold of tangerine velvet, ornamented 
with black silk passementerie placed 
half on the velvet, half on the material, 
two revers of similarly trimmed velvet, 
placed from shoulder to waist, in V 
shape, and enframing a finely pleated 
front of dark blue chiffon. A straight 
collar-band of the dark orange velvet 
was finished on either side with a sharp- 
ly defined point of the tangerine cloth. 
The full sleeves were of the ribbed ma- 
terial, the wrists piped with a narrow 
line of orange velvet. 

For strictly tailor-made costumes, 
light-weight glossy-surfaced cloth will 
be one of the favorite materials for early 
Spring days. Green, which returns to 
the becoming olives and yellowish tones, 
is predicted as the fashionable color in 
street fabrics. 

T'wo-toned tweeds will also be much 
worn; the combinations of fawn with 
navy blue, red with black, and bleuet 
with Princeton yellow are those most 
seen. 

Scotch cheviots quite unlike those of 
past seasons have a white ground over 
which are woven curly and knotted 
yarns in such combinations as red and 
mousse green, blue and gold, and brown 
and gold. Other cheviots have bouclé 
markings, as a gray ground with lines 
of white bouclé and marroon with mauve 
or palm green. These fanciful wools 
are made up with stitched facings of 
plain cloth of the same shade. 


Still another effective tailor suiting 
is of very fine English covert cloth in 
ove -all blue. 


An extremely jaunty costume of this 
cloth is built with a perfectly cut flaring 
skirt which hangs in three artfully ar- 
ranged organ pleats at the back. The 
smart little jacket fits tightly, and fin- 
ishes with a very short, full fluted basque, 
showing glimpses of the lemon-colored 
satin lining with each motion of the 
wearer. The fronts are double-breasted, 
fastening with three large buttons, and 
are finished with a very handsome flat 
turned-over collar and small lapels. The 
sleeves are immense. The great width 
at the skirt hem, and the breadth across 
the shoulders, and by contrast the very 
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small waist, give a result of chic and 
piquancy to our Spring attire which is 
extremely fascinating in its effect. 


Much elaborate braiding is used for 
trimming cloth gowns, and the mili- 
tary uniform patterns with frogged ef- 
fects, or Brandenburgs, as they are 
called, used as ornaments on the short 
street jacket, or round bodice, which 
latter appears to be seamless and fastens 
invisibly, is a most smart and becoming 
style of garniture. 


Two kinds of coats are now being 
built by tailors to complete suits for 
Southern travel, also for good service 
through the cool Spring days. 

First and newest is a short coat in 
myrtle green smooth - surfaced cloth. 
It is quite short, or rather a happy me- 
dium, which is so becoming to most fig- 
ures. Each seam is overlaid with a 
thick black military braid, and the seams 
are many, for the cout fits like a glove. 
In front it is fastened with one fancy 
button at the waist, to which point roll- 
ing revers of the cloth done all over in 
a very effective pattern with the black 
military braid. The sleeves are suffi- 
ciently wide to accommodate those of a 
dressy bodice without fear of crushing. 
They fit at the elbow in a gauntlet-like 
sheath of the braided cloth. This coat 
is new-looking and becoming to stout 
and even to short, stout figures, than 
which nothing more could surely be re- 
quired of a garment. 


A second coat of tan melton cloth 
built on the lines of a man’s reefer 
jacket has the back tight-fitting, while 
the fronts are loose and double-breasted 
and fastened with two rows of large flat 


pearl buttons. The flaring godeted col- 


lar of last season has dis- 
appeared to give place to 
the English roll collar. 
This useful coat can be worn buttoned 
up to the throat or thrown back to dis- 
play velvet-faced revers against the 
smart bright-colored blouse beneath. 


One of the best all-around waterproof 
cloths new this season is called Pluette. 
It is a heavier fabric than cravenette, 
and for this reason more suitable for 
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storm garments and for rough weather 
riding habits. 


The new veined or watered velvets in 
nurrow crimson and black stripes, white 
and black, dark blue and mauve, not 
to mention other colors, will be exten- 
sively used for blouse corsages in com- 
bination with Spring woollen fabrics. 
The new blouse is pretty and simple 
with a trio of pleats in front, volumi- 
nous sleeves, and double or Louis Phil- 
lippe collar, one of this season’s novel- 
ties, and a great relief from the banalité 
of the draped collar, of which we are 
certainly tiring. The vogue of the 
blouse goes on its way rejoicing ; it is 
too picturesque and useful a garment 
to be lightly discarded, inasmuch as it 
can be worn with eny dissimilar skirt, 
either of wool, silk, cloth, or crépon. 
A variety of these pretty waists will 
change the character of a costume many 
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times a day, if desired. For travelling 
they are a much appreciated blessing, 
as one need not have the annoyance of 
taking a large trunk full of gowns for 
a trifling trip or a few days’ sojourn at 
an hotel. This promises to be a silk 
season, also a season of light and brill- 
iant color. Odd combinations of color 
meet one at every turn. Blue and 
mauve, green and mauve, and flame 
and green are among the fascinating 
shades that are so curiously grouped 
together. Silks of light texture and 
strange wéave, also shaded taffetas in 
Dresden designs, striped, flowered, and 





sprigged, will be forthcoming later in 
the season. 


Silk and silk and wool crépons also 
show china and flowered patterns over 
their coarsely crinkled surface. There 
are several new silk and wool fabrics 
shown. One of natté or basket-weave 
check is worthy of mention, and will be 
serviceable for light Summer travelling 
suits. 


Ginghams, cotton crépons, batistes, 
piqués, and sateens have never before 
presented such attractive coloring. ‘The 
silk and linen ginghams are even more 
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exquisite than those of last season. 
‘These will in a measure take the place 
of holland, linen, and drill for those cool 
costumes which were found so dainty 
and comfortable last season. They will 
also make up into fresh and charming 
afternoon dresses, and will be freely 
trimmed with satin, together with lace 
and embroidered muslins. This mate- 
rial is softer, and falls better than linen 
alone, and is less liable to crease. ‘The 
colors in which they appear are charm- 
ing—pale wedgewood blue, rose pink, 
and flax flower blue. They are especially 
pretty in French gray and pale tan. 
Some of them are sprigged over with 
little satiny sprays and spots. 


Batistes in delicate shades and elabo- 
rately embroidered will be worn later on 
over colored silk. An exquisitely dainty 
gown of lavender batiste has a small 
spray embroidered in white scattered 
over its ground, and three tiny fluted 
ruffles of white batiste with open em- 
broidered edge are placed about two 
inches apart around the skirt. The 
waist has the loose blouse effect, and is 
trimmed with the white embroidery, 
and a delicate stem green velvet forms 
the waist-band and collar. On many of 
the designs for Summer cotton gowns 
are seen ruffles and other simple orna- 
mentation on the skirts. The waists 
are mostly in blouse form, some being 
elaborately trimmed, as to the yoke or 
figaro effect, with handsome open-work 
embroidery, and finished with dainty 
waist-bands and collars of satin or velvet. 


The early season will show some fantas- 
tic ornithological specimens on women’s 
head-gear. ‘There are owls’ heads and 
parrot - beaks, with feathery aigrettes 
arching gracefully on either side of the 
wise feathery faces, the effect being ren- 
dered still more peculiar by wings made 
up of various species of the bird tribe. 
This style of trimming is neither pretty 
nor becoming, but some of the color 
effects are very smart. The shapes of 
hats show little change. <A_ pretty 
brown straw is trimmed with a quaint 
windmill bow of yellow lace, buckled 
in the centre with a strass ornament, 
and from which rise two wired velvet 
tails, horn-like, in curve to right and left. 
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HERE are fashions in feed- 
ing, as in ail other things, 
and 1895 sees many changes 
in the art of cooking. For 
example, the old-time chaf- 

_ing-dish has all at once 
2 sprung into popular favor, 
and no properly ordered household is 
complete without at least two of these 
useful appliances. ‘To appreciate the 
chafing-dish at its highest value, use it 
after the theatre, for nothing so obvi- 
ates the difficulties of a late supper as 
the ability to produce quickly made and 
delectable plats on the chafing-dish. 


A good and rapid result may be had 
by cutting up a boiled lobster into 
pieces of medium size, being careful to 
separate the coral and fat of the crusta- 
cean, and to mash them into a paste, 
which you put, for the present, on one 
side. Then, with a large teaspoonful 
of mustard, the same of curry powder, 
a teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce 
and one other of salt, a dash of red pep- 
per and a cup of milk, make a sauce 
which is boiled until it thickens. In 
this, simmer the lobster until it is 
thoroughly heated, the chafing-dish 
being raised, meanwhile, to prevent 
burning. Then, last of all, add the 
paste of fat and coral, and serve on thin 
toasted water crackers. This is what 
Cook would call a “ tasty ” dish, and it 
is an experiment you are sure to repeat 
many times before the cold weather is 
over. : 


Another delectable plat which has 
met with unqualified approval is a com- 
bination of kidneys and tomatoes. For 
this, two chafing-dishes will be found 
necessary. ‘Take four lamb kidneys, 
four firm and ripe tomatoes, two ounces 
of butter, one teaspoonful of flour, one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, a quarter of 
a pint of good stock, one small lump 
of sugar, and a few drops of vinegar. 


Skin the kidneys, and cut them into 
small square pieces. Mix the flour, a 
dash of papriko, and salt together, and 
toss the kidneys into this; melt the 
butter in the chafing-dish, and when it 
is quite hot add the kidneys, etc., and 
stir for about five minutes. Then pour 
on the sauce and let it come to the 
boil. And now is seen the advantage of 
a second chafing-dish ; for in this the 
tomatoes, which have been previously 
prepared, have been slowly simmering 
in butter for ten minutes. Have ready 
a piece of toast on the dish, and when 
thoroughly cooked, pour the kidney and 
gravy over it, and place one whole to- 
mato at each corner of the toast. It 
is infinitely better for this sort of in- 
formal cooking to have the plates very 
hot, with, when necessary, a piece of 
freshly made toast on each plate, and 
to serve the preparation direct and hot 
from the chafing-dish. 


When the supper is to be wholly im- 
promptu, nothing is more appetizing 
and attainable than scrambled eggs. 
The following recipe is quite perfect : 
Break the required number of eggs into 
a bowl, and take your time about it. 
Unless you are very expert, you had 
better open each one in a cup, and then 
turn it into the dish, which should be 
buttered only enough to prevent the 
eggs’ from adhering. Then cut the 
yolks with a silver knife, giving them a 
little stir ; andas the eggs begin to cook 
add afew tablespoonfuls of milk. Keep 
the mass gently in motion, turning them 
from the edges, but do not stir until 
you are sure the right consistency is ob- 
tained, when you add pepper and salt. 
Put out your lamp at once, to prevent 
further cooking, and serve immediately, 
as it is better to have them underdone 
than overdone. 


Hot ginger cakes are much appre- 
ciated during the winter, and are very 
wholesome. Make them thus: Heat 
a pint of buttermilk, pour it into a 
basin with three-quarters of a pint of 
treacle ; add a teaspoonful of carbonate 
of soda, ditto powdered ginger. Stir in 
flour enough to make a stiff dough, 
work in six ounces of dripping, roll out 
thin, cut into cakes, and bake. 
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ARIOUS new effects 

in the way of color 
have from time to 
time been intro- 
duced into table 
linen, but such inno- 
vations are usually 
frowned down by women of taste. 
Heavy linen damask of snowy white- 
ness is the napery preferred by tasteful 
housewives, by women of wealth and 
those of limited means alike. The note 
of relief or color is gained by a hand- 
somely embroidered linen square or 
scarf placed in the centre of the damask 
cloth ; this, with silver as bright as good 
cleaning and rubbing can make it, and 
glass that should sparkle like diamonds, 
and the rich greenery of a farleyensia 
fern in the centre of the whole, forms 
a proper basis for what a wise man once 
said was the utmost triumph of civili- 
zation—a perfectly ordered dinner, 


7o 


IRISH DOUBLE DAMASK, alike on both 
sides, that it may be ironed on either, is 
the first choice for dinner cloths and 
napkins. The latest patterns now 
have a medallion centre with double 
borders, one a narrower border to lie on 
the table, the other border much wider, 
to fall outside. Among especially ef- 
fective designs are those in Louis XV. 
arabesques, woven closely together in 
the centre and having very large scrolls 
as borders. A charming design is of 
—— with their long stems starting 
in clusters from the corners and sides, 
the sleeping and open buds intertwined 
toward the centre, and meeting there in 
delicate sprays and tendrils. Mammoth 
roses without stems, and chrysanthe- 
mum designs, are also extremely rich 
and effective. French damasks of ex- 
quisite fineness have broad ribbon and 
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bow-knot designs, bearing double bor- 
ders of roses or daisy branches of great 
size. ‘To match each cloth in design 
are dinner napkins three-fourths of a 
yard square, or the extra size, seven- 
eighths square, with usually a third set 
for breakfast of only five-eighths square. 


ce 


THE LONG NARROW SCARF or square 
of fine embroidered linen, to lie in the 
centre of the damask cloth, has this sea- 
son the borders finished with reticello 
edging, and bands of insertion of the 
same rich lace are set in the linen, after 
the fashion of old church embroideries 


and laces. 
‘eo 


CARVING CLOTHS of embroidered 
linen, to put under the meat dishes, are 
also ornamented with the same beautiful 
lace, which has met with universal ap- 


probation. 
“eo 


Ir is owing to the efforts of Countess 
Brazza that we are enriched by the re- 
production of these beautiful Italian 
needle-wrought laces, which the Deco- 
rative Art Society is now employing 
with charming results. For example, a 
tea cloth has a design of wisteria vine 
heavily clustered with bloom, which is 
embroidered with white silk and bor- 
dered with an exquisite edging of the 
reticello stitch worked on the linen. 
About three inches from this border is 
an insertion of the same lace wrought 
in a design of wheels and squares which 
is wonderfully effective. Thiscloth has 
also plate doylies to match, 


co 


AN extremely beautiful table centre 
with lace border and insertion has a 
tulip design the natural size of the 
flower. This is so perfectly worked 
in shades of lavender gradually fading 
into delicate tones of pink as to deceive 
the eyes—really, so true to nature is the 
effect that one almost inhales the deli- 
cate fragrance of the flowers. In fact, 
so very beautiful this season are the 
embroidered linens that they would 
seem unsurpassable if it were not that 
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each successive year sees in art linens a 
steady improvement both in design and 
execution. 


A TABLE COVER of pale yellow art lin- 
en, bearing a Syrian design and embroi- 
dered with heavy white silk, makes a 
wonderfully striking bit of color in a 
room. In effect it much resembles old 


brocaded silk. 
te 


A VERY pretty and novel idea for 
writing-fable ornaments is to cover the 
various objects, postage -stamp boxes, 
blotters, pen-wipers, and so on, with gay 
small-patterned chintz. Suitable boxes 
and cases for this purpose can be ob- 
tained from any box factory. 


7e 


ORNAMENTS for the hair are legion. 
A sword with the hilt and the point in- 
crusted with diamonds is very effective. 
A couple of knife feathers caught by a 
Louis XV. ribbon bow, both bow and 
feathers in brilliants or pearls, is a novel 
ornament of beautiful workmanship. 


‘oe 


THE plumage of the white peacock is 
now dyed to any required shade or color, 
and forms most effective ornaments for 
the hair. In black, the feathers look 
lace-like and charming, and affixed at 
their base with jewels, either diamonds 
or pearls, are an attractive novelty. I 
have seen some with the eye of the 
feather picked out with tiny emerald 
spangles, while at a leading jeweller’s 
the same plumes de paon were outlined 
with a rim of tiny diamonds admirably 
or very lightly mounted, 


co 


AMONG the revivals in silver this sea- 
son are the old-fashioned filigree cake 
and fruit baskets of the early part of 
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the century, now used as receptacles for 
the matutinal hot roll. 


‘eo 


ORANGE CUPS, or rather receptacles, 
in silver, fashioned after the round- 
bottomed soda water bottle holder, with 
accompanying sets of spoons, having 
deep and gilded bowls, make the early 
morning orange a very desirable re- 
freshment. 

te 


BLUE CHINA is a joy forever, espe- 
cially when set against a background of 
rich old wood. It is an effect of which 
one never wearies, as one does of so many 
other esthetic fancies. What could be 
more charming in color than the beau- 
tiful tankards, plaques, and pitchers in 
the blue ware of the Trenton Ceramic 
Works, which is so admirably decora- 
tive both in tone and design? The 
blue is very similar to that of the Royal 
Copenhagen ware, and a still further 
similarity exists in the fact that there 
are no two pieces ever produced alike, 
in either design or decoration. In this 
same ware there is an infinite variety 
of desk and toilet-table ornaments dec- 
orated with beautifully executed marine 
sketches in the soft purplish blue on a 
pure white ground. Again there are 
quaintly shaped boxes and articles for 
the toilet, mounted in silver or silver 
gilt, that are powdered over with the 
pretty, old-fashioned posies of delicate- 
ly tinted rosebuds and carnations, after 
the style of china decoration so dear to 
our grandmothers. 


A NOVELTY in work-baskets is always 
appreciated. Among the new designs 
is a wicker basket with lids, padded 
and covered with embroidered silk. 
The interior of the basket is padded 
and lined, and has innumerable pock- 
ets for the stowing away of its useful 
accessories. The basket itself is gilded, 
and on the handle is a full bow of wide 
satin ribbon. 
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AM glad to see that the mezzo- 
tint is coming into vogue 
again; for the mezzo-tint, as 
its name implies, is very soft 
and attractive in its tones, 
and reproduces most effect- 
ively a certain type of picture—notably 
the great portraits painted in the last 
century by that immortal trio, Romney, 
Gainsborough, and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. It is curious to note, in this 
connection, that the mezzo-tint, with 
its soft, dreamy possibilities, was in- 
vented by that daring cavalier and sea 
adventurer, Prince Ru- 
vert, “‘ Rupert of the 
Rhine,” son of the un- 
fortunate ‘‘ winter 
queen” of Bohemia, 
known to all the gal- 
lants of her day as the 
*“Queen of Hearts.” 
Between the stern sol- 
_dier and his delicate 
art process there is a 
contrast quite pleasant to note. In 
the last century, when the mezzo-tint 
was very fashionable, nearly or quite all 
the prominent pictures of the day were 
reproduced by this process, and in the 
present revival of the art those old paint- 
ings have been fac-similed, and are sold 
at very low prices. Delightful effects 
can be obtained by a judicious use of 
these prints appropriately framed and 
with a suitable background. 
Only the other day I chanced to see 
a morning room in which this quaint 
old-world idea had been carried out to 
perfection, The room has a southern 
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exposure, and the winter sunbeams lit 
it with a soft golden glow ; the light fell 
on walls hung with old English glazed 
chintz, covered with a large floral design, 
and studded with groupings of mezzo- 
tint reproductions. Some of these were 
oval, some square or oblong, some of 
them were framed, after the antique 
fashion, in narrow ebony, others in inch- 
wide gold bands, and the whole was 
so grouped and arranged as to harmon- 
ize to perfection. The effect was most 
charming, and yet the whole, hangings 
and pictures, was decidedly inexpen- 
sive. 


HILE the mezzo-tint is eminently 
proper for a lady’s boudoir or par- 
lor, it is not so effective a type of picture 
for a dining-room or library as is the old 
English colored print. In the last, and 
in the early part of the present century, 
there was in England a group of very 
clever artists, with Herring at the head, 
who devoted themselves to reproducing 
in color the life of the day. They depict- 
ed the iife of the road in the coaching 
time, the life in English fields, wood- 
lands, and hedgerows, in London streets 
and on English rivers and canals—and 
they did it well. Those were pictu- 
resque days, with a strong dash of color 
to everything, uniforms, liveries, as 
well as the clothes of the lower and 
upper classes. Consequently, the re- 
productions of these old prints are very 
pleasing, while their high color tone 
lights up a dark room wonderfully well. 
In addition to their artistic value, such 
prints are very instructive from an his- 
torical point of view, as from them can 
be gathered a better idea of how people 
dressed, drove, worked, and amused 
themselves when the century was young 
than can be derived from the perusal 
of many books. ‘These gayly colored 
prints should be framed in quartered 
oak of low relief, which may be either 
plain or slightly lined, and the mat 
should be broad and white. 
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HE STEEL PARTS OF THE 
RANGE, such as the fen- 
der and the edges of the 
plate - rack, need never 

be dull, when the best 
ols material for cleaning is 
so close at hand. Fine 
coal ashes have no equal for this. Dip 

a piece of damp flannel into the ashes 

and scour the steel well and a brilliant 

polish will be the result, 


‘o 


0 CLEAN PAINT EASILY.—Provide 
T a plate of the best whiting to be 
had. Have ready some clean warm water 
and a piece of flannel. Dip the latter 
into the water and squeeze .nearly dry. 
Then take as much whiting as will ad- 
here to it, and apply it to the painted 
surface, when a little rubbing will in- 
stantly remove all grease or finger- 
marks. Lastly, wash well in clean water 
and wipe dry. This will not injure the 
most delicate color, and is far less labo- 
rious than the usual rubbing with soap. 


ce 
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O™ OF THE SIMPLEST METHODS to 
remove fruit or wine stains from 
table linen is by sprinkling powdered 
borax on the spot and pouring boiling 
water through to prevent the stain from 


spreading. 


—_- IS A GREAT PRESERVATIV.. 

to wall-paper. Bath-rooms, pantry, 
etc., are kept sweeter and more health- 
ful if the walls are varnished. Here is 
a recipe for it which any woman can 
make up and use herself: Dilute half 
a pound of Venice turpentine with half 
a pint of spirits of wine. If too thick 
for use, add more spirits till the varnish 
is of the consistency of milk. 
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OR GIVING A POLISH TO TABLE 
IF LINEN.—If you want to get a fine 
polish on table cloths and napkins try 
putting a quart of hot starch into a tub 
(twelve or fourteen gallons) of bluing 
water. This hot starch will not an- 
swer for anything which has to be made 
stiff, such as shirts and collars, but it 
gives a high gloss to damask or body 


linen, 
i] 


SCREEN FOR THE NURSERY can be 
Al made from a light clothes-horse by 
covering it with turkey-red, stretching 
the material tightly, so that there will be 
no wrinkles, and laying over this a very 
open-meshed canvas. ‘This allows the 
red to show through the combination, 
and makes a very decorative piece of 
furniture. The wood is nowhere visi- 
ble, and gilt nail-heads, set closely, are 
used to secure the canvas to the frame. 
The making of a pretty, simple screen 
is a very enticing occupation, and once 
in possession of a good strong-hinged 
frame, many odd and beautiful ways of 
decorating the panels may be invented. 


Co 


Awe SPEAKING OF THE NURSERY re- 
minds me that this is the season of 
rough weather, melting snow, and rain, 
with its accruing crop of colds which 
keep the little tots. confined to the 
house. As every one knows from ex- 
perience, your idle child has an infi- 
nite capacity for making itself and ev- 
erybody else miserable. Now, to keep 
children employed is a matter of some 
difficulty, and any hint of a new occu- 
pation for the ever-varying and ever- 
curious infant mind is of value. <A 
state of expectancy is usually,for a child, 
a state of good humor, and a very good 
way to produce this condition is to offer 
acompetitive prize for some production 
in the way of a drawing or composi- 
tion ; the production of these things and 
the hope of success will be found very 
efficacious in keeping the children in 
a state of contented occupation. The 
prize need not be of any value—children 
do not consider intrinsic value so much 
as the idea that they are having a con- 
test or race with a pho of victory. 
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F it were asked what 
is the quality that 
renders woman most 
pleasing to her fel- 
low-creatures, it 

rv might be answered : 

First, pleasure in her fellow-creatures, 

then pleasure in herself. Becky Sharp 

thought it was easy to be good on £5,000 
per annum; had Becky been a plain 

erson—we are led to believe she was 
sear sg despite her green eyes—she 
might have told herself, and with a con- 
siderable sub-stratum of fact to go upon 
in that case also, that it is easy to be 
amiable if you consider yourself charm- 
ing, and it really is so. Individuality 
has a charm of its own, and beauty lies, 
to a great extent, in the eye of the 
beholder. It is within the grasp of all 
women to seem attractive, and in order 
to attain this end good health is a sine 
qua non, and then a constant attention 
to the minor details of the toilet will 
accomplish the rest. 


ca 





The well-groomed, soignée woman’s 
great attraction depends not so much 
on actual beauty of feature, but on the 
scrupulous care bestowed on the hair, 
the hands, and last, but by no means 
least, the healthy condition of the com- 
plexion. 


In these days of rough winds and 
frost the skin is apt to chap ; to pre- 
vent this, it is a simple and good plan 
to rub the face and neck with a little 
cold cream before going into the open 
air, wiping the cream off carefully with 
a soft handkerchief. It is a mistake 
to use the cream after having been out- 
of-doors instead of before. The mis- 
chief is done when the face has been ex- 
posed, and the object of the cream is to 
protect the skin from ill effects of such 
exposure. Still, to rub a little cold 





cream into the skin at bed-time is ben- 
eficial after a day spent in the open air. 
It will keep the skin smooth and supple, 
and prevent drying and roughness. The 
best cream for this purpose has lanoline 
for its chief ingredient. 


For cleansing the thickened skin of 
the hands, peroxide of hydrogen has re- 
cently been utilized. An authority on 
this subject says he has used the solu- 
tion in its full strength whenever the 
skin about the nails has not been in 
good condition. ‘The hands should first 
be cleansed with soap and water ; w little 
peroxide of hydrogen should then be 
rubbed over the harder skin of the fin- 
gers, and applied under and around the 
nails with a nail-brush, being subse- 
quently washed off. It will serve to 
soften the hard skin around the sides of 
the nails, and to remove any discolora- 
tion underneath them. 


Créme Simon is very good to whiten 
the hands. Camphor ice, used at night 
and the hands gloved for several nights, 
will quickly soften and whiten them. 
It is a good idea to have a jar of vas- 
eline on the wash-stand and use it very 
frequently when washing the hands, 
using it while they are wet, and wipe 
the vaseline and water from the hands 
at the same time. Use lemon, too. 
Take half a lemon, and use it as you 
would soap. It is excellent for whiten- 
ing the hands, as is also weak camphor. 


For toilet purposes, soft water is very 
desirable. When rain water is unat- 
tainable, and distilled water too difficult 
to procure, hard water will be much 
improved by the addition of a dessert 
spoonful of nutt caleaire, procurable 
from any chemist, to the contents of 
the toilet-water jug. Let it stand over- 
night before using ; in the morning the 
sediment will have sunk to the bottom, 
when clear and soft water can be poured 
off. More water can be added to the 
first supply of calcaire for about a week. 
As arule, cold water is much more tonic 
for toilet purposes than tepid or hot, 
though in cases of certain skin affec- 
tions hot water is preferable. 
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SPRING FLOWERS. 


DO not believe 
that there is a 
man, woman, 
or child who 
is not more or 
less influenced 
by flowers, and 
always for the 
better. And to 
all of us in the 
early spring 
days comes a 
craving for 
greenery and 
color, and the 
fresh fra- 

grance of early flowers, which with a 
very small amount of attention can be 

gratified in the house until the increas- 
ing sun vivifies the ground. 

The care of house plants is not a 
difficult or a complicated art, and if 
one only keeps in mind two or three 
essentials, the result will be most grati- 
fying. One of these desiderata is that 
the earth in which the plants grow 
must have sunlight; another and very 
important one is that the pots should 
have drainage. In a natural state the 
water not absorbed by the plant through 
its roots soaks off into the ground ; but 
in the case of a plant in a pot, unless 
the pot is raised from its saucer, en- 
abling the water to drain through the 
hole at the bottom, the roots are apt to 
rot. So far as sunlight on the earth is 
concerned, it is curious, but true, that 
even if the earth is at the normal tem- 
perature of the room, and the plant T 








receives water of the proper tempera- 
ture, viz., with the chill off it, still, 
without the influence of the sun 
proper assimilation of food by the plant 
does not occur. 

co 


The number and variety of plants 
suitable for house culture is infinite, 
but space will only permit me to con- 
sider a few of the green things, and a 
few of the flowers which are not diffi- 
cult to cultivate, and at the same time 
are effective and decorative ina limited 
space. First, for graceful greenery, I 
would put the ferns, which range all the 
way from the great tree fern of New 
Zealand to the delicate maiden-hair of 
our owncountry. I would not, however, 
recommend the maiden-hair, beautiful 
as it is, for home cultivation. It is ex- 
tremely sensitive, and at the slightest 
draught is apt to shri vel up. The fern 
called ‘* Farleyensia ” I can recommend 
as about the best all-around fern for 
house culture. Farleyensia has all the 
delicate grace and exquisite color tone 
of the maiden-hair, and it has, besides, a 
strong constitution, and can be relied 
on for luxuriant growth. Ferns should 
be watered in the morning, and the 
mould should never be allowed to 
harden. Also remember that ferns ob- 
ject to a draught, and will not exist 
long in front of a window which is con- 
stantly kept open. It is a good thing 
occasionally to stand the pots in water, 
a with quite young ferns. 

is rule holds good for all potted 
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plants, which should also receive fre- 
quent gentle spraying, to wash off the 
ust, which, if allowed to accumulate, 
will interfere with the leaf-breathing of 
the plant. Strong-leaved plants, rub- 
ber plants, begonias, and aspidestras 
should be washed with soft soap and 
water every week. And speaking of 
the rubber plant reminds me that I 
have found it, of all the large house 
plants, the most interesting and com- 
panionable. In the first place, its col- 
oring, whether in the early light rose 
and green stage of its leaf, or after it 
has attained its dark, metallic-looking 
maturity, is thoroughly artistic, and 
harmonizes with any scheme of furnish- 
ing. The process of the tree’s develop- 
ment is extremely curious and interest- 
ing ; indeed, after a time one begins to 
feel a human interest in its growth, and 
to watch, with increasing eagerness, the 
unrolling of its tender green spikes into 
the glossy and perfected leaves, 


‘o 


Of the flowering variety of plants for 
our window decoration nothing can be 
better than the infinite variety of bulbs, 
tulips, amaryllis, hyacinths, iris, nar- 
cissus, and the like, all of which, ex- 
cept in the case of some new variety, 
are not expensive, and they supply those 
yure colors on which the eye rests 
Soxinate, Practically, bulbs require the 
same sort of treatment as other plants, 
light and drainage, and, in their case, 
much water. When your bulbs have 
flowered out, dig them up, dry them, 
and put them in the cellar to sleep. 
Next season they will arise refreshed, 
and again delight you with their bright 
hues and faint fragrance. And this 
rule is true of almost all flowering 
plants. When their season is over, cut 
them down, and put the roots away 
to repose in the dark. Neither plants 
nor men can do without sleep, and the 
plant requires half the year for its 


slumber, 
ra 


The field for bulb selection is, as I 
have said, a very wide one; so wide, in 
fact, that a beginner might be puzzled. 
Therefore, it would be wise for the in- 


experienced gardener to avail herself of 
the assistance offered by a trade manual, 
such, for instance, as Peter Henderson’s 
well-known catalogue. In fact, as good 
a collection in this way as could be is 
to take Henderson’s ‘‘ Rainbow” list, 
which contains nearly seven hundred 
specimens of twenty-seven varieties, 
which are furnished for ten dollars. I 
only in this place mention a price to 
bear out my original statement as to the 
cheapness of house-gardens, for seven 
hundred assorted bulbs would furnish 
forth the windows of many residences. 


ce 


A charming assortment of colors is to 
be had in the primrose. The primrose 
has been hybridized into double and 
single fringed varieties, and of each 
there are many shades—white, yellow, 
carmine, striped, and spotted are all 
represented, and a very gay and radiant 
effect does a grouping of these varying 
hues impart to a room. One of the 
best of the primrose family is what is 
known as the Chinese primrose, which 
is not only beautiful as to flower, but it 
also has a very graceful leaf, and it bears 
freely all through the winter and into 


late spring. 
co 


Of course, no window-garden would 
be complete without roses, of which 
there are several varieties easily culti- 
vated. Especial cleanliness is required 
in the care of the rose, as its leaves are 
apt to become infested with slugs, and 
after all your care you may possibly find 
some morning that a horrid slug has 
eaten a hole through your pet leaf, or 
nipped your choicest bud at the heart. 
An exciting and interesting way to cul- 
tivate a rose is to bring it up ‘‘ on the 
bottle.” You may enjoy your rose- 
bloom for several days, and then, before 
the leaves begin to drop, cut off the 
flower. Leave your stalk four or five 
inches long. Get afour-ounce chemist’s 
bottle and fill it with water. Make a 
loose stopper out of a strip of news- 
paper, into which insert the rose stem. 
Place the bottle in the light, and let it 
have, if possible,only the sun’s afternoon 
rays on it in its first stage. Replenish 
the bottle with water every day to the 
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top, and in about four weeks thread- 
like roots will spring from the stalk. 
Handle your nursling very gently now, 
and when the little shoots are about an 
inch long transplant into a small pot 
filled with sandy loam. Possibly you 
may meet with occasional failures. I, 
who have had a good deal of experience, 
often meet with disappointment of an 
aggravating sort, but am amply re- 
warded when, after having nursed a 
tender shoot through its babyhood, I at 
last see it develop into beautiful matu- 
rity and bring forth its lovely flowers in 
due season. A good house variety of 
rose is that old stand-by, the monthly 
tea rose. The bon silene is also worthy 
of much consideration ; in color it is 
delightful, and in fragrance it is diffi- 
cult to excel its sweetness, 


co 


Flower-stands, as a rule, take up too 
much space in an apartment of average 
size, but the window-sill, which can be 
extended by a broad board supported 
by three strong iron brackets, will af- 
ford ample scope for window-flower 
adornment ; and later in the season, 
when all dread of a frost is gone, a sim- 
ilar extension built outside the window, 
with a wire guard to protect the plants 
from falling, will afford plenty of space 
for a variety of blooms and greenery. 


SPRING FLOWERS. 
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One of the very best of the decora- 
tive flowers is the carnation, which, al- 
though not an expensive flower, and 
therefore not valued by that class of 
people who measure all things by a 
money standard, is to persons whose 
beauty-sense is trained most satisfac- 
tory and delightful, both for color and 
fragrance. The carnation was one of 
the first ornamental flowers to be exten- 
sively cultivated in Europe, and even 
four centuries ago it had been hybri- 
dized into several hundred varieties. 


co 


The rose is always in its place of 
pride as the queen of flowers, and to- 
day the fashionable queen is the pink 
testout, but the delicious old tea rose, 
with its soft creamy petals and its per- 
fume as of paradise, still holds its own, 
and no one can go wrong who uses 
them for table decoration ; mingled 
with the violet, it makes a decoration 
difficult to excel. Of the violet, every 
year there are new varieties produced. 
This year the colors are wonderful, 
merging from rich purple through its 
entire garment into a faint purplish 
pink. The modest flower has a mon- 
opoly for personal adornment, as, with 
the exception of débutantes, who carry 
roses in the evening, no woman in soci- 
ety wears any other flower. 

















FASHION NOVELTIES 





of Oriental color and beauty, wan- 

der at your own sweet will—for no 
attendant follows to mar your enjoy- 
ment—through the newly arranged in- 
teriors at Vantine’s, which are the spe- 
cial attraction this season. ‘Take, for 
example, the fascinating little Japanese 
boudoir, arranged in light color effects, 
and delightfully suggestive of the land 
of chrysanthemums, of brightness, and 
of sunshine. A careful examination 
of the manner in which this dainty 
room is fitted up proves how perfectly 
simple and inexpensive the furnishings 
are, and how readily they can be adapt- 
ed to our ordinary and conventionally 
shaped rooms. 


| F you want to revel in a perfect dream 


Some of the new materials for tailor- 
made dresses are very attractive. I 
admired especially the loosely woven 
cheviots in checks—broken and unde- 
cided checks—which I saw at Lord & 
Taylor’s the other day. These have a 
white ground over which are woven 
curly and knotted yarns in such har- 
monies as sage-green, indian-red and 
brown, mousse and flame-red, and a 
variety of other color combinations. 
‘These cheviots are 44 inches wide, and 
cost $2.00 to $2.50 a yard. Fancy 
plaids and tartans in small designs and 
soft tones of color will be used for bod- 
ices or skirts ; if for the latter, the bod- 





IN NEW YORK SHOPS. 








ice will be of taffeta in the most prom- 
inent color of the plaid. 


In lieu of the souvenir advertisement 
card of former years, many firms bring 
themselves into notice this year by 
means of a tastefully arranged calendar. 
Lord & Taylor’s gives on the face the 
history of their house, from the first 
quaint store in 1830 to the present 
building at Broadway and Twentieth 
Street; the reverse side bears various 
useful notes regarding postage, legal 
holidays, ete. 


The woman would indeed be hard 
to please who could not make a selec- 
tion from the bewildering assortment of 
beautiful laces and those graceful, in- 
consequent fripperies of lace and chif- 
fon for which Aiken Sons & Co. are 
so celebrated. Their recent importa- 
tions leave nothing further to be desired 
in the way of impromptu aids and ac- 
cessories to the toilette. 


Enthusiastic lovers of tennis, golf, 
and cycling will be charmed to hear 
of the new material called ‘'Teviot 
suiting,” introduced by McCreery & 
Co. This fabric somewhat resembles 
‘*duck” in appearance. ‘T'weed effects 
in dark and light colors are so accu- 
rately copied in this new cloth as to lead 
one to believe it is a high-priced, all- 
wool tweed, until further examination 
reveals it as a wash goods. 


There are some attractive novelties in 
table decoration at Higgins & Seiter’s. 
Quite a crowd had collected around the 
table where these pretty things are dis- 
played, and their exclamations of ad- 
miration excited my curiosity. The 
first thing I noticed as a novelty was a 
number of glass flower-holders in the 
shape of letters, with which the word 
‘‘Salve” was formed. By means of 
these letters, any name or initials can 
be set out in flowers for the adornment 
of the table. A pretty, graceful com- 
pliment may be conveyed by the host- 
ess to an honored guest in the arrange- 
ment of this simple decoration. 
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FULL OF BRIGHT PICTURES. SNE eee EVERY WEEK IN THE YEAR: 


Published Every Wednesday, 52 Times a Year, at the Bible House, in New York City. Louis Klopsch, Publisher, 
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Dr. Talmage’s Great Crowning Offer. 


iy all this Wide, Wide World there is no Paper for the Home Circle like THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. Charmingly Edited in Dr: 
Jalmage’s happiest vein, Beautifully Illustrated with a Profusion of Lovely Pictures, handsomely Printed on Excellent Paper 

ar from Large, Clear Type, and published 52 times a year, it is pre-eminently the 
g Brightest and Best Family Paper of our day and generation. With every Issue 
: it grows in Beauty and Interest, and they who once Subscribe feel they never 
again can be happy without it. It makes Home Brighter, Cheerier, Sweeter, and 
Better, and the Family that does not yet enjoy the Charm of its Weekly Visits, 
lacks something that only THE CHRISTIAN HERALD can supply. 

It was THE CHRISTIAN HERALD that sent a cargo of food to the famine~smitten peasantry of Russia, sus- 
taining 125,000 LIVES until harvest time, * © It was THE CHRISTIAN HERALD that last winter distributed 
among the destitute in New York City, through its Fifteen Relief Stations, over $30,000 in Clothing, Food, Fuel, ~ 
‘2 Rents, and Medicine, At one time it cared for over 1,800 FAMILIES,-besides 2,150 homeless men and women— 
Oo altogether over 11,000 SOULS—and provided them with upward of TWO MILLION MEALS absolutely free of cost. N 

* It was THE CHRISTIAN HERALD which at its CHILDREN’S HOME in Nyack-on-the-Hudson, last summer, boarded 

and clothed 1,125 POOR CITY WAIFS, giving them free entertainment, besides paying all their traveling expenses. 

As an EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENT to give it a fair trial, and thus prove it ‘‘ THE BRIGHTEST AND THE BEST,” if you 

nd $2.00 to-day, Dr. Talmage will send both to one address, or, if preferred, CACH TO A SEPARATE.address, all Express and 
Mail CHARGES FULLY PRE-PAID, THE CHRISTIAN HERALD for ONE whole YEAR and a beautiful CLOTH and GILT copy of 


DR. TALMAGE’S “PATHWAY OF LIFE” FREE! 


This Wonderful Book, “PATHWAY OF LIFE,” contains 544 Large Pages, with over 200 ENGRAVINGS, many of them full 
page—including full Half-tone Portrait of Dr. Talmage as he NOW looks. It is substantially Bound in Rich Cloth and Gilt, 
measuring, when open, from tip to tip, 9x16 INCHES, - 





































“THE PATHWAY OF LIFE.” 


, Among those who cordially endorse this Great 
Book of a great Author, are HER MAJESTY, QUEEN 
VICTORIA, Ex-President HARRISON, Secretary of 
the Treasury, J. G. CARLISLE, Major-General O. O. 
HOWARD, Miss Frances WILLARD, Bishops VIN- 
CENT, HURST, and GRANBERY, Dr. Joseph COOK, 
Gevernor Fitzhugh LEE, Senator John SHERMAN, 
Harriet Beecher STOWE, and Neal DOW. 

“THE PATHWAY OF LIFE,” contains DR. TAL- 
MAGE’S Grandest, Best, and most Beautiful Thoughts. 
ft goes out into the world to do good and to help 
men and women in their efforts to attainto higher 
and better and mose successful lives. Eyery one 
whe reads this great and useful Book will feel: that 
& has helped him onward and upward, 

)“THE PATHWAY OF LIFE,” which contains 

large pages, abounds in Beautiful Illustrations, 

and has never before been Offered at Less than 
($3.75. You will find it Worth its Weight in Gold. 












“THE CHRISTIAN HERALD” FOR 1895. 


DR. TALMAGE will describe in his own vivid style, 
his Wonderful Tour of the World, in the course of 
which he was enthusiastically greeted by countless 
thousands of ardent admirers in Hawaii, Samoa, 
New Zealand, Australia, Ceylon, and India, °* * 





* MARION HARLAND, now returned from the Holy 


Land, continues her Famous Letters on “ Home-life 
in Palestine.” * * DR. JOSEPH COOK, of 


+ World-wide Fame, will contribute a series of Letters 


of Surpassing Interest. * * JIRA D. SANKEY, 


supplies a Charming Piece of Music to each Issue 
4° © MRS. M. J. MALLARY, the Gifted and Pop- 


| ~ ular Southern Authoress, has written, for our Exch 
- $ive use, a Bright, Stirring Serial Stery, entitled, 


“A NEW-FASHIONED WOMAN,” and MARGARET 

E. SANGSTER, forever endeared te the hearts of 

American readers, will each week, in liberal meas. 
( ure, de her share to edify and ‘entertain. 





Remember THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, the Brightest Illustrated Family Weekly in the World, and ““THE PATHWAY OF LIFE,” 
r. Talmage’s Wonderful Book, may EACH BE SENT TO A SEPARATE ADDRESS. “ THE PATHWAY OF LIFE” was never 
$old for less than $3.75, and as WE ‘PRE-PAY Full Express and Mail Charges in every instance, we are actually Offering you 


TWO BEAUTIFUL PRESENTS ‘ss’cc FOR $2.00 


This is your Golden Opportunity. Seize it now before it is too'late. Consider 
well — but not. too long —for as soon as our stock is exhausted, we always 
immediately Refund the Money. Home is very dear to you and you long to make 
it more and more attractive. Let THE CHRISTIAN HERALD enter it. Like a ray 
of sunshine, it brightens and cheers, encowrages and comforts. You cannot afford 
to be without it— you must Subscribe — aud once a Subscriber, you will never, 
never be happy with- 1 ; 


Vee | out it. Try it ust 7“ ho Iie. 7aPn-age 
Bipot Sap nis cant © *"726 1 776 Bin Haine, Now Yorx Ze 
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into Success 


—Pearline. Right from the very start. 

Notwithstanding all these hundreds of years of 

precedence behind that old-fashioned, back- 

breaking way of washing with soap, too. 

Now, why was it? Why is it that 

hundreds of millions of packages of 

Pearline have been used in the few years 

\S since this washing-compouud was in- 

" vented? Just do your washing and cleaning 

| with Pearline for a month, and you'll see. It takes 

# away the rubbing, but without any risk of harm. That 
puts it at the head of every known aid for washing. 
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- Check Protector 


Perforate your checks with this Protector—they cannot be raised. 


GEO. A. POWERS, 729 E. 130th Street, N. Y. 





(SAMPLE OF PERFORATIONS.) 








FROM 


MIDLAND LAKES 
WESTERN OCEAN. 





An illustratedS ouvenir Bo heokoft Northwest 
containing 100 colored etchings and reproductions, 
YOU WANT IT. Send ten cents to 


F. I. WHITNEY, St. Paul, inn. 











i AGENTS WANTED—Liberal Di ts es 
/ Mention this paper. 
| = an 
Delicious Pure 
Bon=-Bons 
AND Y 
—— 
* Pas 


Chocolates 


? 


, 


ey 


54 W. 23D STKEET, 
NEW YORK. 
* 





Special attention given to orders by mail. 


Candies carefully packed and shipped to all parts 


of the United States or Canada. 


ye. “tur Ladies’ Lunch Parlor isstccpy Sccucas* one 
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‘Hotel T raymore 


ATLANTIC CITY, - Nailer 


Open — 
Throughout 
The Year. 


THE HOTEL TRAYMORE C0., Proprietors. 

















100 all dif., Venezuela, Costa Rico, oe, only 
Nf 10c. ; 200 ail dif. Flayti. Hawaii, etc. only 50c. 
Ag’ ts wanted at 50 per ct. com, Lis t t FREE i 


A. Stegmann, 2706 Eads Av., St. Louis, Mo 


LADIES WHO LOVE = it 


‘topy of American Gardening, and #0 


catalogu of ho rticultural bo oks. A special « ao rent, 
“Woman’s Realm,’ ’ for flowers, etc., in the ho 


176 FULTON STREET, 
N. Y. City. 


is aa PSON) EYEWATER 


















ItaMicted with 
SORE EYES 


















SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Derby, Kilmer & Pond Desk o., 
19 Beekman St., N. Y. 
93 Causeway Sti., Boston. 
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by every meth- 
od of producing RS 
Ui L. : plates for let- A \s 
er-press printing. Prices lowest consistent 
— — Facilities and capacity unex- | uf 0. 000 S OLD 
celle nd for samples and estimates. 43 YEARS F Moderate Prices, 
BENEDICT—-ENCRAVER--CHICACO. BEFORE THE ~an 
BE BRILLIANT AND EMINENT! Brainworkers. a... angen 
a Rt spn ical pot ay Range Restorative SWEET TONED. — eatre- 
ablets quic rmanently increase the memory two - 
to ten fold anc greatly on: gument intellectual eee aim. SOLD ON i prranened 
ont ——~ gg ete. oe, a ed; KA men tome, 5 hi ighly MERIT. ——— , Catalogues Free 
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TABLET C 0. +> 114 5th Ave., N. Y. 
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world. Trial lesson FREE, For books and lessons by MAIL, 
write H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 
without steam power can save 
Zime and money by using our 


Send for egy = ay ogy t. 15 years’ 
P AT E N T S “WALTER DONALDSON & CO, Foot and Hand Power Machinery 


1003 Washington, D. C, Send for Catalogues— 


Sone £73 Dy ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 














B—Lathes, etc. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. COMPANY, 
680 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 











Are the Highest 
of All High Grades. 


ICYCLES. PRICE, $85.00. 


Do not be misled by unscrupulous dealers. Insist on having the best. 
warranted superior to any bicycle built in the world, regardie s of price. Get our catalogue ‘'H’' free, 


by mail, before buying. INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 



























S the most delightful and most healthful winter resort in America. It 


Ne | also possesses the most novel attractions. It is reached most comfortably 
by the ‘‘Sante Fe Route,” the greatest Railroad in the world. Send for free copy of 


profusely illustrated book ‘‘ To California and Back”’ to 
C. A. HIGGINS, 754 Monadnock Building, Chicago. 
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Finest a ened 
and Best Tonic 


FOR THE HAIR. 3 


It stimulates and pro- /.* 
duces a vigorous growth; 
cleanses the scalp and 
prevents dandruff, and 
gives that appearance of 
softness, abundance and 
beauty so much desired. 


All druggists or by mail 50 
cents, 44 Stone St., N.Y. . 
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HOW MADE The way to fortune dis- 
WHERE covered by reading the 
WHEN SAVED greatest book of the day 
‘©The Road to Wealth Leads Through the 
South; Solid Facts from Settlers Along the 
Line.’’ 200 pages, truthful, convincing, valuable. 
25 cents pays postage and printing. Address, 
B.C. ROBERTSON & CO., Neave Building, Cincinnati, 0. 


Marshall’s 
Catarrh 
nae Snuff —~ 


has never been 











. equalled for the 
instant relief of Catarrh, Cold in the Head. and Headache. 
Cures Deafness, restores lost sense of smell. Sixty years 
on the market. All Druggists sellit. 25c. per bottle. 

F. C. KEITH, Mfr., Cleveland, O. 














ELECTRIC TELEPHONE 


a ~ outright, no rent, no royalty. Adapted 
City, Village or Country. ed in every 
ae, shop, store and office. Greatest conven- 


——— make from $5 to $50 per da; 

in a residence means a sale to al! r+ 
ineighbors. Fine instruments, no toys, works 
anywhere, sey distance. mplete, ready for 
use when shipped. Can be put up by any one, 
never out of —- no ee ne : we Y- ae 
time. Warranted 


Am 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Cierk K10, “Columbus. 0. 











hmm “ANTI-CORPULENB PILLS” lose 16 tbs: 8 
th. Cause nosickness,contain no poison and never 
fall. Sold by Druggists everywhere or sent by mail. Par- 
8 (sealed) 4c. WILCOX SPECIFIC CO. Phila. Pa. 


Sone E¥¢3 Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 











r FAT FOLKS. 

3 Gradual reduction, mate 
and lasting results 

anteed ; advicefree. PROF. X. DYX, New York ity 















A Story of Ill. 


E believe it was George Augustus Sala 

W who once said he would think him- 
self safe in betting a five-pound 

note that not more than one person out of a 
score could tell correctly, off-hand, in what 
way the hour four is represented on a watch or 
clock-dial. without looking, 
would say IV, instead of IIII. And whyshould 
it not be IV? Well, here is the story. 
The first clock which kept anything like 
accurate time was constructed by a certain 
Henry Vick, in 1370. It was made to the 
order of Charles V. of France, 
called ‘* The Wise.” Wise he certainly was 
in some respects, but he did not know every- 
thing, though he liked to pretend that he 
did. When Vick brought him his clock, he 
looked closely at his movements for some 
time. ‘‘ Yes, it works very well,” he said at 
length, ‘‘ but you have got the figures on the 
dial wrong.” ‘Surely not, your majesty,” 
said Vick. ‘* Yes, that four should be four 
ones.” ‘‘ You are wrong, your Majesty.” 


Most people, 


who was 


bJ 


‘‘T am never wrong,” thundered the king. 
‘Take it away and correct the mistake.” 
Vick did as commanded, and so to this day 
we have IIII, when we should really have 
IV. It is not generally known that watches 
may be used as compasses, yet such is the 
case. Point the hour hand to the sun, and 
the south is exactly half-way between the 
hour and the figure XII on the watch. For 
instance, supposing that it is four o’clock. 


Point the hand indicating four to the sun, 


and II on the watch is exactly south. Sup- 
pose that it is eight o’clock : point the hand 
indicating eight to the sun, and the figure X 
Ladies’ Treas- 





on the watch is due south. 


uUry. 








+ Pimples, Freckles, Blackheads, Blotches, Rough, Oily Game’ 
K g edness and all facial blemishes positively cured by Dr. C 
bell’s Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers. Perfectly harmless sane 


the only genuine arsenic wafers made. By mail $1; 6 boxes 


Depot, 218 Sixth Ave., New York. 
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Flowers, %¢- 
Both new and distinct. & 
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New Hybrids in which are blended the perfume of the Violet, 
with the beauty of the Pansy. 


This new class is the result of crossing the pansy with the sweet alpine violet ; the resulting hybrids, in addition to 
retaining the delightful violet perfume, produce the most beautiful pansy-like blossoms, 2 to 24% inches across. The 
solid or selfs include white, lemon, orange, claret, crimson, maroon, lavender, purple, rose, black, blue, etc , etc. The 
fancy varieties are exquisitely tinted, striped and blotched. Many critics consider the combinations and biendings of 
color in the NEW SWEET- CENTED PANSIES to be more beautiful than the ordinary strains of nipony 

THE NEW SWEET-SCENTED PANSIES are hardy, of easy culture, and, planted in masses or lines, they form 

rfect mats covered with myriads offlowers. They begin to make the garden gay in early spring and continue to 
loom with marvelous freedom until autumn. The flowers are borne on long stems which shoot up like the violet 
directly from the roots, rendering the flowers of special value for cutting purposes, 
PRICE PER PACKET (MIXED COLORS) 25 CENTS. 

A complete description of this new floral beauty will be found in our 1895 Catalogue of ‘‘ EVERYTHING for 
the GARDEN,”’ which we will send FREE with every order from this advertisement, when this paper is mentioned, 
If Catalogue alone is wanted, it will be mailed on receipt of 20 cents. As every copy, however, with postage, costs us 25 
cents, you will find it more advantageous to order the New SWEET-SCENTE PANSY and get for nothing a Catalogue 
of 160 pages, containing nearly 500 engravings and 8 beautiful colored plates—in fact the most superb publication of 
its kind ever issued, Postage stamps accepted as cash. 


PETER HENDERSON & C6., 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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SEEDS! = SEEDS! 


My 71st Annual PRICED CATALOGUE of 


VEGETABLE, FARM AND FLOWER SEEDS, 


is now ready, and mailed free to all applicants 


Alfred Bridgeman, No. 37 EAST 19th ies Saeeniciimeiie 
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Press of Lovell Brothers Company, 32 and 34 Lafayette Place, New York 
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ROVIDED you have a few days to rest | 
and change the physical atmosphere 
of your life, and invest in real recrea- 
tion—can a more delightful and valu- 

able journey be conceived than the excursion | 
by the Old Dominion Line to Fortress Mon- 
roe? Skirting the Atlantic coast south from | 
New York, it gives an ideal sojourn on the 
sea. 





A MODEL VACATION TRIP. 


If you have seventy-two hours and $16 or 
$17 at your disposal, you can embark on the 
handsome and magnificently fitted steamers 





Short Vacations for Busy People. 


which furnishes the tourist with a homé dur- 
ing his stay on this excursion, or if he select 
Virginia Beach, the Princess Anne Hotel. 
Fortress Monroe is a fascinating point for tl:e 
traveler. The fort is the largest in the 
United States, and one of the fashionable feat- 
tures of the excursion is a visit to it during 
guard mount. ‘The beach isa rarely beauti- 
ful one, stretching back from the great hotel 
in graceful sinuous curves, and packed so 
hard that it makes a perfect equestrian track, 
while at Virginia Beach there is no less than 
60 miles of such wonderful shore line. 

When it is said that the charge of $16 or 


$$$ ny 

















VIEW OF UPPER SALOON 


of this line, drink in for thirty-six hours the 
invigorating breath of Old Ocean, and spend 
the other half of the vacation at the charm- 
ing Virginia seaside resorts of either Old 
Point Comfort or Virginia Beach. 
PERENNIAL OLD POINT COMFORT. 


The favored coast on which these two re- 
sorts are situated is remarkable for its pos- 
session of a delightful temperature and cli- 
mate all the year round, but perhaps they are 
appreciated in fullest measure in the winter. 
Then they shine by contrast with other snow- 
bound regions. The famous and palatial Hy- 
geia Hotel at Fortress Monroe is the hostelry 





ON AN O. D. STEAMER. 


$17 includes all the expenses of travel and 7 
the stay at these splendid hotels, the rare 
chance offered in these special excursions of § 
the Old Dominion Line will be easily appre- j 
ciated. 


BACK THROUGH CHESAPEAKE BAY. 


If one wishes to vary the return, tickets can | 
be obtained, allowing the equally delightful 
experience of coming through Chesapeake 
Bay, the home of the oyster, canvasback and 
terrapin, to Washington, and thence by rail 
to New York. ; 

For full particulars of these and other not | 
less charming frips, address 


OLD DOMINION STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 


PIER 26 N. R., NEW YORK. 


W. L. GUILLAUDEU, Vice Pres’T AND TRAFFIC MANAGER. 





Corresponderts with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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KNOWLEDGE 


brings comfort and improvement, and 
tends to personal enjoyment, when 
rightly used. The many, who live bet- 
ter than others and enjoy life more, 
with less expenditure, by more prompt- 
ly adapting the world’s best products 
to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the pure 
liquid laxative principles embraced in 
the remedy 


YRup OF Fics 


Its excellence is due to its presenting, 
in the form most acceptable and pleas- 
ant to the taste, the refreshing and 
truly beneficial properties of a perfect 
laxative, effectually cleansing the sys- 
tem, dispelling Colds, Headaches and 
Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to 
millions, and met with the approval 
of the medical profession, because it 

acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without we ake sning them, and it is perfectly free from every objectionable substance. Syrup 
of Figs is for sale by all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, but it is manu- 
factured by the CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on 
every package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being well informed, you will not 
accept any substitute if offered. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., kez,“ 











a 
TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
(48 ¥.56 Inches Wide) 





Rain Proof Serge 


None Genuine without Trade Mark, °‘ PLUETTE,”’ 
on back of goods every five yards. 


TAKE NO O1HER —f> 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


PLUETTE, an excellent fabric, a waterproof material, heavier than cravenette and 
much more serviceable.— 7he Domestic Monthly. 


Fully as waterproof as cravenette.—Dry Goods Chronicle, 


Inquire for Samples—All Retail Dry Goods Houses, or 


JORDAN, MARSH & CoO., Boston. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON, | |New York. 
"as EHRICH BROTHERS, 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, Philadelphia. 


oe _ 4 





Press of Lovell Brothers Company, 32 and 34 Lafayette Place, New York 






































IVORY 








SOAP 


At all grocery stores east of the 

Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory 

Absolutely Pure. Soap are sold; one that costs five 

| cents a cake, and a larger size. 

A cream of tartar baking powder. The larger cake is the more con- 

Highest of all in leavening strength. venient and economical for laundry 

—Latest United States Government and general household use. If your 

Food Report. Grocer is out of it, insist on his 
Royal Baking Powder Co., getting it for you. 

106 Wall St., N. Y. 


THE PrRocTteR & GAMBLE Co., CiNn’TI. 




















ALMOST EVERY ONE HAS THE DESIRE TO PAINT A PICTURE, 


TS ARTOGRAPH SKETCHING OUTFIT 


With this wonderful instrument any one can get 
direct results that would take months of hard study 
to accomplish by the old methods. 

You are sure of a correct outlined sketch the 
first time, and with but little practice you are able 
to fill in the detail, color, etc. 


It is just the thing for 


Tapestry and China Painting 


You can make your own enlargements or reduc- 
tions, and use anything as a subject—a bunch of 
keys, flower, clipping hes a magazine, or a scene 
from nature. The Artograph will reflect color as 
well as form on your working material. 

Embroidery and Needlework. Ladies who 
desire entirely original patterns for embroidery 
and needlework are enabled by the use of the 
Artograph to draw their own designs directly on 
the material, from flowers, leaves, or any other 
: : yee objects they may wish to reproduce. Patterns 
ENLARGING FROM PICTURES AND OBJECTS. of any kind can be enlarged and copied 








Asan Educator. The use of the Artograph will 

cultivate the artistic instincts of children as well cs 

those of persons of riper years, making the reproduc- 

tion of Scenes and objects possible to those who have 

not the skill to copy freehand, and in course of time 

they will soon acquire correct perspective and be able 

to do freehand drawing. 
The Artograph can also be used as a Magic Lan- 

tern, with the great advantage of having no slides to 

buy, as any picture or object can be shown. Special é iB 

terms to agents in large quantities; send for full 44 \ pay cual 

particulars. 7 es y mv FU, 
The Artograph, with full directions for using, will i — = 

be sent, securely packed, to any address on receipt of ff” 

price, $6.00. ; ! 
SPECIAL.—To all Godey’s Magazine Readers 

I will send the Artograph, C. O. D., on three days’ 

trial before payment. 


W. D. HENRY, Lincoln Bldg., 


1 and 3 Union Square, New York. 
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REDUCING FROM NATURE, 














